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The booklets in this series are written primarily for two types of 
clientele those engaged in — or preparing for — educational planning 
and administration, especially in developing countries, and, others, 
less specialized, such as senior government officials and policy- 
makers who seek a more general understanding of educational 
pl annin g and of how it is related to overall national development 
They are devised to 'be of use either for private study or in formal 
training^ programmes. 

Since this series was launched m 1967 the practice as well as the 
concept of educational planning has undergone substantial change 
Many of the assumptions which underlay earlier attempts to put 
some rationality into the process oi educational development have 
been abandoned or £t the very least criticized At the same time, 
the scope of educational planning itself .has been 'broadened In 
addition to the formal system of schools, it now includes other 
important educational 'efforts* ib non-formal settings' and among 
adults Attention to the growth and expaasion of educational systems 
is being supplemented and sometimes even replaced by a growing 
concern for the distribution of educational opportunities .and bcne- 
, fits across different regions and across social, ethnic and sex groups 
The planning, lmplementahorPand evaluation of innovations and 
J reforms in the content and substance of education is becoming at 
least as important a preoccupation of educational planners and 
administrators as the forecasting of the size of the educational system 
and its output Moreover, the planning process itself iS changing, 
giving more attention to the implementation and evaluation of plans 
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as well as to their design, and exploring such possibilities as 
integrated planning, participator) planning and micro-planning 

One of the purposes of these booklets is to reflect this diversity 
b> giving different authors, coming from a wide, range of back- 
ground* and disciplines, the opportunity to express their ideas and 
to communicate their experience on various aspects of changing 
theories and practices in educational planning 

Although the series has been carefully planned, no attempt has 
been made to avoid differences or even contradictions in the views 
expressed bv the authors The Institute itself does not wish to im- 
pose am official doctrine on any planner Thus, while the views are 
the responsibility of the authors and mav not alwavs be shared, by 
Lnesco or the HEP. they are believed to warrant 'attention in the 
international forum of ideas 

Sir/cc readers will varv so widely in their backgrounds, the authors 
have been given the difficult task of introducing their subjects from 
the beginning, explaining technical terms that may be commonplace 
to some but a mystery to others, and vet adhenng to scholarly 
standards This approach will have the advantage, we hope, of 
making the booklets optimalh useful to every reader 
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Behind 'the coolly systematic approach that Professor Williams 
adopts in his examination of teacher supply and demand is a logic 
that cannot fail to appeal to planners — although its implications, 
if accepted, would require? the use of more complicated planning 
procedures than have beetf customary Briefly, the logic is as fol- 
lows. Expenditure in edupation has now reached a point where 
continued escalation is impossible, retrenchment is likely and greater 
cost efficiency is imperative\ Because education is labour-intensive 
the cost of teachers consumes the greater part of the education 
budget. But the cost of teachers is exacerbated by the cost of teacher 
training and the 'wastage' x>f trained teachers as they 'drop out 1 of 
the profession for one reason of another Confounding the situation 
more is the now evident failure of education systems to control the 
flow of trained teachers, wjth the result that after decades of 
shortages there now appears to be in many parts of the world a 
surplus of teachers 

Professor Williams logic leads him to argue the case for better 
and more systematic planning of teacher supply and demand — a / 
solution that will not necessarily commend itself to all planners or/ 
educationists For example, critics will be quick to point out thaV 
Professor Williams in advocating 'manpower planning in education 
is espousing a cause that has in the past been demonstrably di$- 
credited. But Professor Williams has a counter to this and argues 
pursuasively that the circumstances surrounding teacher supply in 
public education systems are singularly different from those existing 
in the competitive markets of the private sector Furthermore, 'he 
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asserts, the) arc ideal for' the appropriate application of considered 
manpower planning techniques 

The HEP is delighted* that Professor Williams should tackle 
such an important and difficult issue in the wav that he has done 
Hie fact that some may disagree with him is, we tttink, all to the 
good Of recent scars the HEP has come to cherish the idea of 
intellectual confrontation, believing that it is out of the opposing 
of ideas that knowledge progresses and balanced judgement 
emerges 

Professor Williams' book thus ought to appeal to readers of even 
persuasion Those who agree with his position will have the added 
benefit of seeing views clarified and useful mechanisms' for action 
advanced Those who would oppose it will at least know in detail 
the shape of their adversary and the formidable task that con- 
fronts them in attempting to reach ;t "better solution 

Michel Deheauvais 
Duct tor, HEP 
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Aims and coverage 

The main aims of this study are 

1. To explore the factors determining demand for, and supply of, 
teachers. 

2. To consider the policy options available to educational planners 
in 'bringing ab'out balance between teacher demand and teacher 
supply. 

3 To describe briefly methods of calculatmjg demand and supply 
of teachers' 

A few points about the content must be made at the outset to dispel 
any possible misconceptions. 

First, thfeis not in any sense an instruction manual on calculating 
teacher requirements, even though it does outline briefly the data 
needed and' the baste steps necessary for such calculations. Those 
who wish to pursue the methodology of forecasting teacher needs 
in greater detail are advised to consult more specialised works. 1 

Second, this is not a book about teacher training as such. It is 
true that a country*s teacher-training institutions- constitute its 
major source of Additional teachers. But discussion of teacher sup- 



1 Sec for example Chesswas, John, Methodologies of educational planning for devel- 
oping countries, 2 vols (Pans, Unesco HEP, 196$), especially Vol I, p> 23-26, 
76-79 and Vol. II, pp 20-24, 50-56 and 72-79, or Werdelin, Ingvar, Quantitative 
methods and techniques o£-*ducational planning (Beirut, Regional Centre for 
Educational Planning a/ra Administration in the Arab Countries, 1972) pp 186- 
202 ( ' - * 
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plv .must range wider than teacher training It involves consideration 
of a broad range of alternative teacher recruitment possibilities, and 
also examination of the factors affecting the flow of people into 
and out of the profession In so far as teacher-training programmes 
do come under scrutin> in these pages, it is their quantitative impact 
on overall teacher supplv, rather than the more qualitative tssuqs 
of content and philosophy, tha^ provides j the focus Nor, third, is 
this essentfally a studvof the 1 role and status of the teacher and 
conditions of service 'in the teaching profession, these topics are 
considered onlv from the point of view of their crucjal impact on 
the quantity and quality of teacher supply 

Fourth, 'teacher' in this volume generally refers to school teachers 
in the first and second levels of education The same general pnn-* 
ciples as apply to school teachers are in fact applicable to the plan- 
ning of demand and suppK of teachers for vocational programmes 
and for third-cvele institutions, and to the broad field of out-of- 
school education Some differences of emphasis in planning teacher 
demand and supply. in these latter areas should, however, be men- 
tioned Courses and teacher needs in non-school education tend? 
to be more specialised than in schools, offering few£r possibilities 
of internal substitution of one type of teacher for another On the 
other hand external substitution is easier, as individuals may move 
more freely between teaching and the practice of the occupation in 
which they are instructing. Also there tends to be less centralization 
of responsibility for recruitment and training across the sub-sectors 
of vocational education', 'tertiary education' and 'out-bf-school 
education as a whole These differences could in fact prove signi- 
ficant for future planning in relation to school teachers Some 
observers foresee that school systems themselves will become more 
diversified and that teachers' roles within the school will become 
more differentiated If this occurs, some of the more complex plan- 
ning problems encountered in respect of non-school teachers may 
have to be faced also at school level. 

Lastly, this book addresses itself to the planning of teacher 
demand and supply at the level of the education system — national 
or regional— rather than at tke institutional or individual level 
The focus on system-wide forces and trends does not however 
indicate any lack of interest in the welfare of individual teachers 
or in their concerns and motivations Indeed the very reverse is the 
case good overall management of teacher demand and suftply is 
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essential if serving teachers are to' be protected against the threats 
to their welfare po§ed by teacher shortage or surplus. The reader 
is also reminded that planning of teacher flemand and supply can- 
not be regarded simply as a technocratic exercise being undertaken 
in a political and social vacuum. Planning for the teaching force 
is necessarily bound up with political decisions and politics has 
-well been described as 'the art of the possible'. Only if teacher 
understanding and co-operation are sought will the planner find 
that some of his proposed solutions are capable of actual implemen- 
tation. In the author's view it is neither legitimate nor possible to 
treat teachers and their interests simply as instruments to be mani- 
pulated in the pursuit of abstract planning goals. 

Although some i readers may initially find somewhat curious the 
notion of 'planning teacher demand' as well as teacher supply, it 
may be that they will come to recognize the validity of the concept 
as they read this booklet, more especially the discussion in Chapters 
III and V. Teacher requirements have no^autonomy of their own, 
but are subject to decisions about educational structures, enrolment 
rates, pedagogical approaches and grouping of students, school 
hours and teacjuog loads, teacher remuneration, and so on. In other 
words, tea€ner demand is not an independent force, but is as 
amenable (to management as teacher supply 

Teacher planning and overall educational plans 

The planning of teacher demand and supply is a central concern 
of educational planners. To be sure, the ultimate concern and focus 
of educational administration, and of educational planlfing which is 
a key aspect of it, should be the learner and his learning. And it is 
also true that the achievement of certain limited instructional objec- 
tives through teacher-less systems has become technically more 
feasible as a result of the continuous development of self-instruc- 
tional method<> and of the adaptation of the mass media for educa- 
tional purposes. Nevertheless, even where modern gadgetry has 
been brought in to improve ihe effectiveness of learning, we still 
find that in every school system the direct personal contact between 
pupil and teacher remains 1he linchpin of the educational process 
The effect of the new technical devices in education has thus been 
not to abolish the role of the teacher, but rather to assist it to 
evolve in a creative way from that of authoritative lns^nction to 
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one of facilitation and guidance of the learning pqpcess Indeed the 
teacher has a crucial role to play in organizing and 'orchestrating' 
the use of the media and learning aids, to give the greatest educa- 
tional benefits. . 
/ In mounting any new, changed or expanded educational pro- 
. gramme, therefore, we find that one of the highest priority concerns 
is securing the necessary teachers for it. Teacher supply has to be 
planned well ahead Recruitment for teacher-training courses may 
have to be undertaken as much as five or six 1 years ahead of the 
time that trained teachers will be needed in the schools If the 
teacher-training programmes themselves have not yet been estab- 
lished, it may require an additional two or three years to build 
colleges, recryif training staff and design and nftxint the training 
courses This necessity to think well ahead about teacher require- 
ments is one of the major impetuses behind the development of 
educational planning 

Careful planning of teacher supply is as vital to qualitative as to 
quantitative change jn education New language policies, revised 
curricula involving changed approaches or different subject empha- 
ses^ new equipment and teacher aids all have implications for — and 
in turn may depend upon — adequate teacher supply, and wlII make 
heavy demands upon a country's teacher-training and teacher- 
retraining capacity Realistic curriculum planning is intimately 
bound up with questions of teacher needs and teacher availability 
Particularly in periods of rapid educational expansion, the 
teacher-training system may itself come to account for a significant - 
part of educational effort and expenditure It is not unknown for 
teacher training Hp absorb as much* as 10 or 20 per cer% of the 
Ministry of Education budget, and to account for a high proportion 
of enrolments at secondary or tertiary levels Thus teacher ^upp^ 
becom& an important consideration not jftst as a key input foi>iihe* 
expansion" and improvement of primary, secondary and tertiary 
levels of education, but also itself a major competitor for the 
resources available to the education sector Such resources being 
scarce, there may be conflict between the demands for spending 
on schools and for spending on the teacher-training system This 
may be seen as representing the classic economic problem of 
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has been as long as five years 
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choosing between present benefits (teachers for the schools now) 
and future benefits (more and better tegpffsrs for the schoote/6ut 
later), or, in economic jargon, of choosing between consumption 
. and investment In seeking the optimal 'allocation of resources 
between schools and teacher-trairung institutions, the following 
kinds of* issues must be^roached Are capital and teachers needed 
more urgently in schools > or in teacher-training institutions 9 For 
countries with acute manpower shortages what is the trade-off in 
terms of national social and economic advantage in allocating the 
best-qualified students between teacher-trairung colleges on the one 
hand, and courses leading to the^umversity and other higher pro- 
fessions on the other 0 tf, for example, there is a shortage of well 
I qualified secondary graduates in mathematics and science, how 
many of these should be^diverted from the pressing claims of agri- 
cultural engineering and medical training to go mto teacher train- 
ing 9 Should the manpower needs of science-based occupations be 
partially satisfied now, or should one starve these professions of 
entrants temporarily — either by manpower direction or by financial 
inducement— in order 4hat the quantity and quality of secondary 
science and maths output may be more substantially improved in 
f flve years' time 9 Planning concerns choices for tfre future, and in 
education some of the most difficult decisions concern the propor- 
tion of current resources to be mvested in securing future teacher 
supply 

A further reason why teacher demand and supply are so central 
to the concerns of educational planners is the cost of employing 
teachers Their salaries account for an extremely high proportion 
of recurrent expenditures on education, particularly at the primary 
levd Changes in the qualifications of teachers or in the pupil- 
teacher ratio can have enormous impact on the level of the 
education budget This po^ is taken up again on page 27 

Necessity for long-term teacher planning 

W^have considered y>me of the reasons why -planning of teacher 
demand and supply >s a<:entral concern of educational planners — 
because the teacher is a key /actor in the learning process, because 
programmes of educational expansion or improvement require 
forward preparation, because the teacher-trairung system is itself 
competing with schools ^ind other educational programmes for 

O 15 
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resoarccs, because -of jhe dominance of teacher salaries. in educa- 
tional finance Since time sequence and phasing are of such cardinal 
importance in all educational planning, it may be useful to explore 
in a little more depth 'how thev impinge on teacher demand and 
Mjpph o—^ * H 

Reference has already been made to the lead-time necessary to 
mount teacher-training prograirimc^fend to put students through the 
courses This means that if. for example, new kinds of teachers are 
going to be needed in the schools in 1990 action must be initiated 
" in the earh to mid-1980s to produce them However, one should 
beware of exaggerating 'the extept to which lack of time to tram 
teachers actually prevents short-term growth of enrolment To do 
so would be to fl\ in the face of historical experience For the 
world has witnessed in country after country in the 1960s and 1970s 
extraordinary rates of enrolment expansron without the prior 
thorough preparation of the teachers to staff it Untrained teachers 

* have been engaged at- very short notice and in large numbers for 
primary and general secondary schools In the teaching field one 

c witnesses an apparent, toleration of the dilution of the professional 
cadre- on a scale that would bring massive protest if it were applied 
, to civil engineers, surgeons or airline pilots. Such dilution is pos- 
sible only to the extbnt that the unqualified personnel represent 
genuine substitutes for trained teachers It may be that in some of 
the teacher's roles — that of the child-minder, for example — relatively 
full substitution may be effected by employing an untrained person, 
and it is hard to argue that a particularly lengthy training is neces- 
sary for this side of the teacher's job 

^Experience has shown tljat, givgn trie employment situation in 
most countries of the worjd and the offer of a reasonable livelihood, 
enough 'warm bodies' can readily be "clrajfn from the streets or the 
fields to stand in front of classes as 'teachers' Some "of these hastily 
recruited, inexperienced and unirained teachers have done a 
splendid job in more than just a child-care- sense, 1 raising questions 
indeed about the appropriateness of the structure and content of 
traditional teacher-training programmes to the actual classroom job 
of the teacher 1 

But successful as these makeshift arrangements may have been 
in increasing schcx>} attendance, the question is how far the quality 
of education, in terms of pupil learning, ha* suffered Educationalists'* 
will strongly challenge the view that without special preparation' 

ERLC » * 7 ^ 
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'anyone can teach* well, and will argue that the professional skilU! 
knowledge artd motivation required b$ teachers are specific to the 
profession and can he acquired onlv through teacher training Recent 
studies bv the Institute of International Education in Stockholm 
lend support to the view that in developing countries teacher 
effectiveness is dswociatgfi with the amount of training received' 
On the other hand there are those who question the cost-effectiveness 
of teacher training in developing countries J The resolution of this 
issue is complicated bv the fact that in mam countries teacher- 
trainingcourses contain a large element of general education which 
is not specific \ocatiorial preparation for teachers In so far as such 
general education is also obtainable outside teacher-training mstitu- 1 
tions. lead-times for teacher suppK could be reduced, bv co^finirfg 
teacher-preparation courses to the vocational elements onlv Of 
course, not all teacher-educators would agree that the advantages of 
reduced lead-time would compensate for what the} would see as ^* 
pedagogical disadvantages of divorcing general education from 
Vocational preparation Another wav of reducing lead-timev and 
one which is enjovin'g graving popularity, is to admit to teaching 
persoas with minimal professional training and provide them with 
file necessary professional courses on an in- service basis 

Sequence is important in education planning, not onlv for the 
lone lead-tiniLS required to bring about change, but also for the 
long Mag-times* over whicn^ftst decisions have their ineluctable 
effect^ Nowhere is this more evident than in the structure of the 
teaching force In taking orvtarge "numbers of poorK qualified and 
' unqualified teachers to make possible rapid enrolment expansion, 
the education authorities should remember tha? just as problematic 
as the lead-time of several years to produce trained teachers, is the 
Jag-time of mavbe fortv years over which teachers mav remain in 
the teaching force "/If thev have not been well trained, or have 

1 Huscn Hasten \?h pattern* and structure, nt tiudur cJuaift^ Address at 
Institute of I ducation I ntvcrsttv of London, NovcniKcr 19"" (to he published) » 

2 World Bank. F Jucation Sector Working Paper Washington, D( , 1974 p V) 

3 This point Aai L'XpresVd rather striking!/ hv the Ghanaian Mmistc^of F- dura- 
tion who in 1970 told Parliament 'Sometimes i think wc arc ail of us toc>f im- 
patient tor sudden change and do not sufficient! . .rccogni-c that ha^imr/cr. c- 
ments take a long time to produce results m education Some oi the tdachers 
,Aho taught me in the 19^K and 1940s receded what education and /raining 
lhc\ had at the end of the last ccnturv/ Fquail* wc are now tramirre >oung 

N ^ teachers in our Loiitfgc-. aIki will still he teaching in the .car 20 It) Ay) a hen 

\ A 17 
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been trained in skills or subject areas which become obv>le«Cvnt, 
then th j s\stem — its schools and Us studenN — must >uffer from thi^ 
weakness for decade Mnce the authorities have a tacit if not indeed 
. an exphut obligation to employ them until retirement Something 
can be done tor inadequate!} trained teacher, through retraining, 
and m-semce courts but a ba^ic defieien^\ of educational back- 
ground is almiist imptiNMNc to correct entire!) at a later static 

As regards untrained teachers serious tmu-lag effects ha\e often 
been mitigated b> high rates of Wastage and turnover arhone such 
teachers rhis is particularh true of* neul\ hired voung teachers 
who ma> he given onl> temporarv appointnuntwnd mav then ha\e 
to ehfw^e between taking regular trailing. p-SMbK on an in-er\ice 
ba-sis and leaving teaching altogether In turn \uung people ma> 
then^ehes s^e 'earning onlv as a temporan, Vagina-post, which 
will gnc them the opportunity to improve their qualifications 
through part-time ^tud ; or to look around for other more remuner- 
ate emplovment file older untrained t^her. while often com- 
petent and experienced represent^ a potential longer-term burden 
that the svstem ma> carp, for decades with manv older teachers 
lacking the potential for further professional development and their 
emp!o\ers reluctant . r unable to terminate their ^mces^ r 

The vcnouWs of lac effects will depend lapgelv on whether tKe 
teacher force is expanding and on the pa^e and evenness o[ sucfi 
growth In this connection one should contra-t sWems expenencine 
r,ip\d and stead) growth with those undergoing uneven de\eJopmi:nf 
In the first case a continuous^ expanding s^tem can overcome lag 
effects b\ taking advantage, in its recruitment policies of the risine 
levels of educational attainment in the population The level oK, 
educational and professional qualifications of the teachers can 
gradual!) be raised and a steadv flow both of vacancies for new 
recruits and of promotion opportunities for existing teachers will 
be available The older less adequate teachers will come tp form a 
steadilv diminishing proportion of the 'caching force 

Tne above situation should be contrasted *ith one of 'mbaJanced 
growth in the teacher force of the km^i that manv of the world's 
education swems have rec^ntlv beeft expeneneing In some of the 
more developed countries this has been due to profound demo- 

Hor, Mcrr.hcr-, jnd I a ( || Km? gone jr d their vn mg pupiK in ltu\ ,eur ma* 
, Mill *x A.-rKiTK A f) 20"0 d hundred \cjr ^ro-n now 

18 " - * 
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graphic change with hirih rates swinging abruptly from growth to t 
deelm; Enroi^cn's hau has si. b:li7tJ 1 r taSLn - u-ing a conse- 
quent, drop in the required number of leathers In other countries 
including man> developing countries, enrolments and teacher needs 
are still growing but at a slower pace than hitherto The problem 
for man\ of them arises fro* the fact rhat the teacher-training 
systerr^was expanded to cope with an exceptional level of annual 
requirements when enrolment ratios wefe rising strongly and these 
wtfs a ne<xi to replace unqualified teachers or expatriates Once this • 
phase passed, they were left with teacher-training capacit> far too 
large for their regular continuing needs which are basically to make 
good wastage and cater for the effect of population growth In some 
'countries the lessening of teacher demand has Ken partially due to 
restructuring of education, with some stages being shortened by one 
' or more grades Others, confronted b\ ^ economic recession have 
had to retrench on educational expansion for financial reasons The 
inexorable rise of teachers salaries,, in particular, has made it 
'difficult' to sustain rapid growth of the teaching force 

S<> much for the causes The consequences' of a ( vcry uneven rate- 
of development of teacher supply ean he far-reaching and Venous, 
especialK *hen a period of heavy teacher, recruitment is succeeded 
by one of slower growth in the size of the teaching force \ t\ pical 
situation particular!) among newh independent 'countries, has un- 
fokftd in the following way \ rapid Expansion of primary and 
secondary schooling has/been 'launched rather 'abruptly, often in 
response to a sudden su/ge in popular demand, before good-quaht> 
output from the higher levels of the school system is available for 
training as teachers In these circumstances trainees of very' limited 
educational background— sometimes with only a completed primary 
education — have been enrolled on crash courses inrhaMily con- 
structed teachers' colleges, staffed by relatively inexperienced tutors 
In addition many unqualified teachers havi; been hired Wrth the 
passace of time the prdblem recedes somewhat, for two mam reasons 
First, teacher-training capacity, and output of trained teachers, rise 
stronalv and this begins to make inroads into the ranks of the 
untrained Second, for the reasons outlined in the previous para- 
graph, demand itself may moderate In consequence whilst the 
overall stock of teachers continues to rise, albeit more slowly than 
hitherto, the annual required flow of newly trained teachers severely 
diminishes ^ 
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Two serious consequences follow In the medium or even short 
term the teacher-training system must stabilise, or even contract 
Hiis is so despite the fact^ that it can now attract a much better 
level of recruits than before — perhaps now ev^n wijh upper spcond- 
ary education— and will thus actually have to turn away candidates 
for training who would have been welcomed with open arms onk 
five or ten years ago Ironically, too, the need for contraction may 
come just as the teachers' colleges have at last obtained tutors and 
buildings of the required quality A number of countries in both 
more and less developed' regions of the world have experienced 'this 
dramatic transition from rapid expansion to savage retrenchment 1 
In such countries the recent period of closing colleges and . re- 
assigning tutors has been in melancholy contrast to the cafs^ree 
manner in which new places were created and new appointments 
made only a decade ago y 

Second, long-term difficulties in the structure of the teaching 
for^ will result from the uneven gnwth of teacher supply Im- 
balance in terms bt^h of a|Je and of quality. may come,, about For 
the implication is that large numbers of teachers are admitted to 
the teaching force at a time when educational requirements and 
training course quality are somewhat low, and have, then b een ^ 
succeeded by smaller groups of teachers of much higher education 
and better professional training. For both groups the slowing down 
of expansion of the teaching force will result in far fewer promotion 

^opportunities than their predecessors enjoyed, and if ^promotion is 
on the basis of seniority rather than merit thare is a particularly 
serious danger of loss of morale am'ong young teachers For the 
authorities a slow-growing teacher force gives rise to many more 
problems than does an expanding one, particularly in attaining a 
good distribution of staff between individual schools, school districts 
and subject specialisms The distorted age-structure will also cause 
problems when the teachers come up to retirement age The pattern* 
of retirements wi|l reflect the earlier uneven rate of cecruitment, so 
that Mop-go (and k go-stop') recruitment policies can produce ripple 
effccN in the teacher force that may still be fell a generation or 

'so later 

I Sec F rccrTKin R B I he tncndw atid \nuruan Nla ><>^, ^eadcrnk Pres>, 
\Kn William-. F'etev loo man, te.tehcr> ' \ comparative st^ud) of the 
pl.ir.iiin? ff teacher Mjppl* in B"fairi iiru i Ghana' in f ontpuriitnc vdmutum 
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The foregoing discussion of the length of lead-time* and lag- 
times m teacher demand and Supply underlines the deed for the 
exercise of foresight, and for a long time-horizon, in teacher plan- 
ning Whilst long leads and lags offer the planner some measure 
of certainty and predictability which he may find helpful, they also 
constitute his greatest challenge For educational planning invokes 
efforts to shape the future of an education system to respond to 
the evolving needs and aspirations of society There is thus a need 
for flexibility and for finding ways of" overcoming or circumventing 
the coastraints which long lead- and lag-times impose * 

Teacher planning and manpower planning 

teachers represent a category of skilled manpower, and one can 
regard the planning of teacher demand and supply as a branch of 
manpower planning That part of manpower planning which i> 
known as manpower forecasting has gone somewhat out of fashion 
since its heyday in the late 1950s and 1960s At that time part of 
the>popularity of manpower projections derived from the fact that 
they frequently indicated the need for educational expansion, thus 
legitimizing from an economic standpoint educational policies which 
'governments also wished to pursue for social and political reasons 
Moreover this was for many countries the post-independence period, 
.md there were clear priorities of localizing |ohs held by expatriates 
in the face of an extreme dearth of well-educated nationals of the 
countries concerned manpower forecasting was essential for this 
task To a large extent this political impettos behind manpower 
m forecasting has now lost its force This, together with a lack of 
success with the use of manpower forecasts in practice, and the 
powerful theoretical criticisms which have been made of it, may 
account for the declining fortunes of this technique 

In the manpower requirements approach to the planning of edu- 
cation, manpower needs are often derived from the overall national 
output target, normally laid down in a country's development plan 
This target is broken down into separate sectoral targets of output 
for the different economic sectors (transport, agriculture, industry, 
hanking and commerce, communications etc ) and social sectors 
(housing, medicine, education etc ) The target level of output in 
each sector or industry is then converted —by applying*"an output- 
labour ratio — into a manpower requirement, consisting of numbers 
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of workers in each oceupation required to produce the output The 
ratio used for the calculation may reflect existing practice in the 
country's employing establishments, as revealed by manpower sur- 
veys, with some adjustment — based on observed trends in laboui 
productivity or on comparisons with technologically advanced in- 
dustries or countries — to take account of expected future techno 
logical developments In this way one can translate a target level 
of output (e g so many million tons of steel) into future required 
stocks of workers in various occupations (metallurgists, blast furnace 
men, office clerks etc ) in each sector The manpower needs in the 
different sectors are then totalled to show requirements by occupa- 
tion for the whole economy in successive future years These target 
stock figures must then be converted into required recruitment of 
new workers during the Plan period The number of recruits needed 
has three mam components There will be first an overall growth 
factor representing the difference between the target numbers and 
the present numbers in each Occupation fas ascertained from em- 
ployment statistics or from a special manpower survey of the labour 
force), second, provision for regular attrition due to designation, 
retirement death, etc . and third. any allowance for replacement 
of any existing workers who are regarded as temporary or under- 
qualified 

rhese skilled manpower requirements are then converted into 
educational equivalents, signifying the amount and type of education 
and training that workers in each occupation should have Finally 
the total educational requirement has to be turned into an educa- 
tional ] plan specifying enrolments in and outputs from the various 
education or training courses in each yfcar of the Plan rarTTToVfind 
the necessary investments of buildings equipment andj^chers have 
*M. programmed and budgeted 

rhe aim of the manpower requirements a^yfcoach to educational 
planning is to ensure that educational'output matches the occupa- 
tional needs of the economy as closely as possible If successfully 
applied, it ensures on the one hand that manpower bottlenecks, in 
the form of an unforeseen lack of trained workers, do not impede 
development, and that from a manpower point of view all the Plan 
targets are realizable, and on the other hand that the education 
system does not over-produce categories of educated or trained 
personnel unable to obtain employment 

One can readily see how this model can be applied to teacher 
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planning, Thq|jputput target 1 for the education sector is frequently 
expressed in terms of a desired level of enrolments It is not difficult 
to apply the established pupil-teacher ratio — education's version of 
the output-labour ratio — in order to calculate total future teacher 
requirements, and to convert these into educational requirements by 
using the current te%cher certification rules. 

The criticisms that have been made of the manpower require- 
ments approach are too many to enumerate here, but the most 
formidable ones centre around the fact that it is a technological 
rather than an economic approach It appears to assume that 
manpower requirements are technically predetermined by given 
levels of required output, and that the cost of producing or em- 
ploying such manpower is largely irrelevant, since there, js only one 
technology' and one combination of skills that is appropriate. How- 
ever the evidence does not confirm this supposed absence of alter- 
native technologies, with labour requirements rigidl> predetermined 
by output targets In fact inter-firm companson studies have shown 
that for many products a good deal of substitution is possible 
between capital and labour and also that it is quite feasible to use 
different mixes of occupational skill to produce the same product 
Criticism is also directed at the assumption that occupation-educa- 
tion relationships are fixed, and that there is for most occupations 
any necessary close correspondence between possession of occupa- 
tional skills and prior completion of particular courses of study and 
training The.entics point out that in the real world there is more 
than one route intp man> occupations (e g salesman, managing 
director) and that individuals in any case acquire their skills in a 
variety of ways, includfftsr learning on the job Apart from these 
and other theoretical objections, there are also serious practical andi 
technical problems in- defining occupations accurately, estimating* 
current labour-output ratios in each sector, and so on* 

How far do these objections to the manpower requirements 
approach apply in respect of teachers? We may identify a number 
of respects in which the position of teachers is rather special, 
suggesting that the objections to manpower planning may apply j 
less strongly in their case _ 
1 The productive system in which the teacher works is techno- 
logically rather simple The amount of capital equipment used is 
rather small, and efforts to substitute capital for teachers on any 
large scale have been conined to a few isolated experiments 
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Teachers combine rather minimally with other occupational 
groups in doing their work In education there is very little 
division of function between full professionals and sub-profes- 
sionals, of the kind encountered in Ihedicine with its large 
support staff for doctors There is some specialisation of function 
■ — e g on a subject basLs — between teachers themselves, but this 
does not. operate at all levels of the system. For these reasons 
the questions of alternative technologies and alternative occupa- 
tional combinations — despute their immense theoretical signifi- 
cance — assume less practical importance in teacher forecasts than 
in those for other occupations. 

2 Following on from the foregoing, given the relative simplicity of 
the 'production process' in education and the comparative ease 
with which pupil-teacher ratios may be calculated, it is in 
practice not too difficult to agree on appropriate, output-labour 
ratios to be used in making forecasts of requirements This 
certainly does not mean that the ratios used are necessarily 
optimal thev appear to be arrived at as much by convention as 
on the basis of any evidence of their efficacy in promoting 

* learning 

3 The other pivotal link in manpower requirements calculations — 
that between occupation and education — is also less challenged 
in teaching The role of the teacher is widely understood as being 
largely concerned with the transmission by the teacher to the 
younger generation of the knowledge and skill which the teacher 
acquired through his own education. This gives a certain per- 
suasiveness to the argument that a teacher's fitness for his )ob 
can appropriately be measured quite largely in terms of his qua- 
lifications 

4 The role of market forces in the education system is somewhat 
limited m all countries, even where (as in countries such as the 

/ Philippines for example) there is a large private sector In some 
countries schooling itself is npt 'bought and sold at all, and in 
consequence. the public authorities constitute a monopsonistic 
buyer of teachers' services Moreover the public authorities also 
often control teacher supply itself, because they own or finance 
teachers' colleges, and fix or negotiate teachers* salary levels 
which then apply to all teachers of a given grade In such situa- 
tidlfc prices will not be self-adjusting to reflect charged supply- 
demand relationships, nor could one expect teacher supply and 
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demand to be very responsive to changes in price The case for 
manpower planning is strengthened in these circumstances 
5.K useful by-product of the above situation is that manpower 
forecasting for the teaching profession -starts from a sounder data 
basis than in the case of most other occupations. With a limited 
range of employers for teachers, and all school teachers (unlike, 
say, accountants or personnel managers) employed in just one 
sector of the economy, employee records should provide reliable 
information about the stock of manpower currently employed 
6 The relative ease of predicting over the medium and short terms 
' the size of the education system and of educational output should 
make manpower forecasting for teachers Iiablg to relatively small 
margins of error on the demand side This is particularly t^uc of 
i countries with enrolment ratios approaching 100 per cent of the 
school-age population. But even in other countries short-term 
^ projections are based largely on survival rates for pupils already , 
enrolled However, because both births and school intake rates 
are notoriously difficult to predict with any accuracy, a very 
marked reduction in the accuracy of forecasts of educational 
enrolment will be experienced as one extends the horizon from 
short- to'medium- to long-term forecasting, and very long-range 
projections of teacher supply and demand tthe fifteen years 
advocated by some manpower forecasters) would probablv not 
prove useful 

The foregoing constitutes a strong case for the application of man- 
power forecasting techniques in educational planning What most 
strikes the observer as surprising is not that so many countries try 
to make forecasts of teacher requirements, but that, despite the % 
relative simplicity of making manp6wcr forecasts in education, 
teacher supply planned on this basis has in so many uises been 
wildly out of line with actual dcmandl 

Any balanced evaluation of the use of manpower forecasting 
techniques in the education sector itself must pinpoint three main 
areas of reservation about its usefulness The first concerns the 
substitution issue and how far there are knowledge and skills specific 
to the teaching profession, which can be obtained only through 
•teacher training. If in fact there is very little specific professional 
content in the teacher's job, then the case for manpower planning 
is weakened for such a situation suggests that vacancies can be 
filled at short notice by untrained teachers The practice of many 
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educational administrations— in the way they staff schools or cal- 
culate teacher/pupiUteacher ratios, for example — suggests that they 
do regard untramed teachers as in some respects more or less full 
substitutes for trained teachers This then calls into question the 
whole manpower forecasting approach with Jts assumption of long 
supply lead-times, and fixed output-occupaUon-qualification-educa- 
tion relationships 

The second reservation arises from the difficulty of specifying 
output in the educational field One approach to educational output 
sees school attendance itself, and the experiences of the student in 
school, as the output of the system. In this case it might well be 
that teacher qualification was of less significance fhan if the main 
alternative definition of output— in terms of educational achievement 
by pupils— was adopted If the expected outputs of the education 
s>stem could be closely specified, a basis would exist for testing 
the manpower forecasting approach hypothesis, namely that there 
are extreniel) limited or nil possibilities of substitution between the 
factors of production One could then enquire whether— if com- 
bined in a different way— educational inputs (teachers, other per- 
sonnel, buildings, equipment, materrafs, student time and student 
abilities etc ) could produce the san* rise in educational achieved 
ment b> students, but at less cost Many recent education production 
function studies have been attempting to discover just this It may 
be, however, that neither approach to defining output is correct on 
its own, andjhat education in fact f)as multiple output objectives, 
in some cases complementary, and -in other easel alternative' 
According to the objectives specified, 'required teacher inputs would 
\ary * 

The third reservation, applying to all manpower forecasting but 
particularly to teachers, concerns the difference between teacher 
qualification and teacher quality Manpower forecasting is not itself 
responsible for the confusion of these two terms, but does tend to 
direa attention towards formal, measurable attributes of teachers 
One should not allow concern with qualification's to obscure the 
importance of quality, in terms of character and motivation of 
teachers, as well as of their ability levels. It is a fact that in man> 
countries teachers are better qualified than ever before, but are now 
often drawn frpm lower strata of ability m the population than 
prevf|^K t fnd are not necessarily superior to their predecessors in 
terms WSfcdication 
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Financial considerations 

Both the demand for teachers ajad the supply will be closely affected 
by financial considerations. 

On the demand .side the number of teachers required will of 
course be the product on thfc one hand of enrolments, and on the 
other of the pedagogical arrangements, expressed through the pupil- 
teacher ratio But these are not autonomous variables, they are 
dependent on public policy: and in fact public policy towards levels 
of school admission and pupil-teacher ratios will largely reflect the 
level of education costs in relation to the total amount pi funds'* 
that a country is ready to devote to the educational budget. Addi- 
tionally the cost to parents of sending their children to school may 
have an important bearing on enrolment levels and hence on 
teacher requirements The distnbutflh of educational costs in the 
public school system between the public authorities and parents is 
als<3 largely the outcome of public policy decisions. 

Because education is so labour-intensive, and teachers form such 
a high proportion of the labour force in education} teachers' salaries 
account for a high percentage of the education budget. The salary 
bill for a teaching force of any given size (remembering that the 
size of the teaching force is itself largely determined by the cost 
of employing it) depends on three facto^ — the level and gradient 
of the various salary scales appl^pg to teachers, the distnbution of 
teachers between scales, and the distribution of individuals on each 
scale. - y 

Generally speaking, at early stages of economic and social devel- 
opment there is a tendency for teachers' salary levels to represent 
quite a high multiple of national income per head, and for salary 
differentials paid in respect of additional amounts of education and 
training to be large. This is a natural reflection of the scarcity of 
educated people. It is also the case in a period of rapid educational 
expansion that, where levels of pa? reflect qualification, a .Jiigh 
proportion of the teachers will initially be on the inferior scales, 
reflecting their low levels of educatfon and training, and in these 
fast-expanding systems the majority of teachers will tend tp be 
young and somewhere near the bottom of their pay 'scales. For 
these reasons many developing countries have b^^ able to launch 
programmes of rapid educational development wHi initial teacher 
cost per pupil that is surprisingly low 
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But teacher costs per pupil axe almost certajn to rise rapidly, 
even if pupil-teacher ratios do not change, and. even if teachers' 
salary scales can be held constant, at feast in real terms. The main 
reason ls that as educational development takes place, one witnesses 
Qualification inflation' in the shape of better candidates coming 
forward tor teachei-irdining courses, so that there l> a- progres- 
sive shift of the composition of the teaching force from the 
lower to the higher salary scales The trend will be accelerated if 
unqualified teachers are being replaced by qualified The effect is 
particularly strong in those education systems where teacher salaries 
are differentiated more by level of qualifications than by Jevel of 
responsibility of the teaching post held A subsidiary reason for 
increased teacher costs is the gradual ageing of the teaching force 
when the period of most rapid education expansion is p akt 'its peak 
This produces a rise in the salary bijl through 'incremental creep\ 
reflecting the fact that the Average teacher' salary point moves from 
the lower towards the upper^ end of the scale 1 

For the above reasons there is a built-in cost escalation in the 
teachers' salary bill irrespective of ai>y change in the level of enrol- 
ments or of salary scales The education authorities may therefore 
find themselves in the difficult situation of having to hold down the 
salary bill by measures which they believe to be injurious to good 
education They may for example decide to raise the number of 
pupils per teacher, thus restricting the volume of teacher employ- 
ment ,or they may deliberately decide to give preference in recruit-* 
ment to less well educated tcacher-candiflates because they will be . 
cheaper to employ. 

Salads, rtl so influence teacher supply in the more obvious sense 
of supply hi candidates for training Of the many considerations 
that influence the career choices of jor>seekers, salary levels are 
probably the most important The level of the starting salary in 
teaching in relation to tr\at in other career* is particularly crucial 
m determining the quality of recruit that can be attracted to teaching 
But one should note also that the structure of salary scales and 
promotion prospects, which together largely 'determine lifetime 
earnings, may also have a significant impact on decisions to enter, 

I for a n example of the working of the factors outlined in this paragraph, see 
C hesswas, John, Tanzania factors influencing change in teachers' basic sala- 
ries' in Ldiuutional u ,st finalist* m attion case studies for planners -I Paris 
I'ncsco IIF:P. 1972 
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or remain in, the profession. These salary considerations may affect 
women differently from men. Since wom^often have fewer alter- 
native job opportunities outside teaching opfcn to them, a system 
of equal pay/ for women and men may in fact make teaching 
relatively more attractive to women than to men In other words, 
a given salary may attract women of an ability higher than that of 
the men it attracts. 
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II. Definitions and concepts 



Before examining in 'detail the demand for teachers (Chapter III) 
and the supply of teachers (Chapter IV) it will be useful to draw 
attention briefly to^some of the ambigurties of definition that can 
arise, and the crucial distinction between the stock and flow of 
teachers. 

Who counts as a teacher? 

In making estimates of the numbers of teachers needed and of those 
available one should be clear as to who is to be counted as a 
teacher. Variation between education systems in their practice can 
make things awkward for international comparative purposes, and 
Unesco has tried to establish agreed standard definitions At the 
national level the important thing is that whatever definition is 
chosen should be clear and consistent between regfons and schools, 
and from one year to the next. 

A major ambiguity may concern the question whether 'teachers' 
will be taken to be all working members of the teaching profession 
or only those who are actually teaching in the classrooms. The 
difference between 'teachers' and 'current classroom teachers' could 
reflect one of the following situations: 

1 . Some teachers may in fact be on long-term release for in-service 
training or study leave, or may be seconded/delegated tempor- 
arily for other duties, including service abroad (quite important 
in the case of countries such as Egypt, for example). 

2. Teachers who are attached to an institution may be absent for 
short courses, sick leave, maternity leave, etc. 
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3 The staff establishment of a school or college may make provision 
for teachers to do non-teaching duties for example institutional 
' , administration, research, librarianship or careers counselling Are 
the staff holding these po^Ls cciunted as separate cadres or as 
teachers 9 Unpsco's definition of a teacher runs k a person direct]) 
engaged in instructing a group of pupils (students) Heads of 
educational institutions, supervisors and other personnel should . 
be counted as teachers only when they ha\e regular teaching 
[unctions 1 If teaching personnel who are in service but tempor- 
arily not teacjnng are to be treated as non-members of the 
teaching force, rather than as part of current teacher supply, then 
more sophisticated data will need to be kept of the flows of 
personnel between teaching and non-teaching educational work 
If on the other hand they are included among teachers in the 
statistics for the teaching force, the estimates qf requirements will 
• have to be inflated, and assumed pupil-teacher ratios deflated to 

take account of this fact 
At the outset' the plafiner should detine the scope of his teacher 
planning Js this to embrace all teachers regardless of where thev 
teach 9 In such ca^e he will be as concerned with teachers in out-of- 
school literacy classes, in a government department, in the training 
school of a parastatal enterprise, or in a private school as with 
those in public schools \ ery frequently the term teacher is admin- 
istrative!) defined to incjude onl^ the last group The narrower 
the definition of the educational system for which teacher supply is 
being planned, the more necessary* it will be to take account of 
mobility between teaching jobs -in the narrower and wider education 
systems . 

Another potential ambiguity concerns the difference between 
individuals who teach and the number of full-time teaching posts 
To the extent that 'teaching may be a« part-time occupation there 
will be more- teachers than teaching posts It is common in some 
parts of the world — in many Latin-American countries for example 
— for a high proportion of teachers to be recruited on a part-time 
basis There are all kinds of possible reasons for this It may be 
dictated by the structure of the education system, which relies on 
multiple shifts or offers many part-time courses for people m em- 
ployment Qr the structure and organization of the curriculum may 

1 Uncsco, Recommendation concerning the international standardization of cduca- 
tional statistic Pans, I95X 
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compel the smaller school to employ teacher* for specialist subjects 
— say, music or languages — onh on a part-time basis because its 
total timetable load in these subjects is not enough to warrant 
employment of a full-time specialist teacher These needs on the 
part of the syjTem may coincide with the preferences of the would-be 
teacher, who may yyh to combine part-time teaching with another 
►full-time paid job pr. in the ca.se of married women, with running 
their home 'When aggregating teacher requirements' or -teacher 
supph it is important that those teachers not carrying the specified 
full teaching load be converted for statistical purposes into full- 
time equivalent' teachers Thus a teacher^ who teaches two days out 
of five on the School timetable would county twevfifths of a full- 
time teacher 

IdeaJly. tt^. when estimating the* supph of teachers it would he 
useful to find out how many individuals perform* more than one 
teaching job — two part-time jobs 'for example^ or a full-time job in 
the day and a part-time one in the evening ior apparent shortages 
are often made good in thi^ way However, onh a rather sophisti- 
cated records system could generate such information 

v Next in coasidenng supply, we need to know how non-reculax-^ 
' e:nhc"s i i the tuning for^e are treated In some 'countries 
expatnates .still account for a high proportion of teachers at second- 
ary and higher levels Are they included as part of the permanent 
supply or not 9 What about other contract and temporary teachafs 9 
How are the underqualified and unqualified treated 9 QrfKrally 
speaking it seems best to distinguish between those on permanent 
terms of service and those only temporanh employed Th^ long-, 
term aim of most education ministries will be to have most df their 
• teachers on permanent terms ofr' service Therefore in proje^ing 
requirements it is necessary to make provision not onJy.for 'wastage'' 
among the permanent teachers, but also for planned Replacement 
of those only temporarily employed However it does not necessa- 
rily follow, as, we have^tlready noted, that because a teache> i\ 
unqualified or underquoted he is a non-permanent employee * 

\ 

Level of aggregation 

ITie level of aggregation being used in planning for teachers is of 
the greatest practical importance. The more differentiated the cate- 
gories of teacher one needs to identify, the greater the complexity 
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involved, because a disaggregated approach compels one to take 
account of movement between categories within the teaching force 

m The major categories in wrench one ma\ be interested are sex of 

* teacher, age, qualification nationality, teacher's language: group 
subjects he is teaching, and this information should be cross- 
referenced with school details about level J primary, etc ) and man- 
agement (government local authority > religious private, etc ) While 
a teacher may be expected not to change nationality (or sex') from*- ^0 
one year to the next, a Switch between private and public sector 
schools mav be common, and upgrading of qualifications, or a move 
from the primary to the secondary level, may be part of ihe 
accepted way in which teachers make progress m their careers 

A related problern when a high level of differentiation is sought, 
is that the same teacher may fall in more than one category in a 
>ingle year This is particularly obvious in the case of teaching 
subject classification For example a secondary school teacher may 
teach ten periods of mathematics per week, eight of physics and 
three of religious studies Under which subject headingfs) should 
he or she be placed 0 The choice is either to, classify the teacher 
osly by 'ma^in subject taught' or else to have a highly sophisticated 
data-recording system which identifies fractions of a full-time teacher 
for each subject Ihe same issue arises in relation to teachers' 
subject qualifications, bearing in mind that it may be deliberate 
pohev tu prepare teachers to handle more than one subject in the 1 
school curriculum \ similar problem might occur with a public 
school teacher Reaching part-time in a private institution** 

The simplest level for which to estimate teacher demand and 
supply ought to be the primary level because of the lack of 
specialisation among primary teachers Specialisation by subject 
tends to begin in the lower ^secondary or middle grades But even 
kt primary level one may well need to distinguish between teachers 
/of different language groups if several media of instruction are 

J used within one country At secondary and fwgher levels. o,n the 
other hand, the complication of different branches and subject 

^penalisations immediately arises A countervailing point in many 
developing countries, however, is that ihe size of primarvrschool 
enrolment is far less within the control of government than that of 
secondary -school enrolment ["his is because at primary level, in 
countries without effective compulsory attendance, and no fixed 
age of entry the enrolment ratio largely reflects parental attitudes 
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and decisions At secondary level on the other hand a selecti\e 
system will imply that private demand exceeds the supply of places 
and ensures that all places on offer in the pubhs system will he 
taken up In these cAumstances the main axea of uncertainty at 
secondary level is the amount of 'overspill' into private secondary 
schools that must be allowed for 

Usually countries plan teacher demand and supply at primary 
level separately from secondary, because the educational back- 
ground and training requirement which they demand for primary 
and secondary levels are quite distinct from pne another With the 
development of education systems and rise in levels of income, 
these distinctions become more blurred however, in' some highly* 
developed, countries the primary schools can recruit university 
graduate teachers, or e\en those with higher degrees There may 
then be little differentiation in the training courses for and quali- 
fications awarded to. primary and secondary teachers, and teacher 
demand and supply for the two levels may be planned jointly This 
makes the planning of provision of subject teachers for the second- 
ary level more complex 

A country which wants to be in effective control of its teacher 
situation will clearly want to plan m some detail This involves 
analysis of the present teaching force and the planning of new supply 
on a categorised fyisis Wastage rates often differ greatly between 
men and women teachers, and between teachers of different spe- 
cialisations and qualification levels, so that highly Aggregated levels 
of analysis may yield misleading results Some education systems 
find .themselves with an overall surplus of trained teachers yet a 
severe shortage of mathematics, science and applied subject teachers, 
and this kind of problem can be tackled only with a disaggregated 
approach. Of course the finer the detail required, the more elaborate 
the teacher record system needed Compromise will have to be 
found between what the planner would ideally like to know, and 
what data can be collected and analysed at reasonable cost The 
degree of sophistication of data collection on teachers must be 
geared to the national situation in each case 

Seeds, requirements and demand 

Teacher demand' may have several different meanings, which it is 
important to distinguish First, it may connote 'needs', used rather 
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loosely in a lavman's sense to refer to what is desirable Thus one 
may say that a school or education svstem needy" more teachers, 
meaning that for them to have more teachers is a desirable end in 
itself This should be distinguished from a second more instrumental 
interpretation* "demand" as 'requirements' In this case demand 
for teachers is being defined' in manpower planning terminology as 
the numbers technicajly necessary to produce a certain specified 
output from the education s>stem Without' teachers of a certain 
number and description, the output target could not be attained 
When the ofl&cTal in an education ministry s , planning office speaks 
of teacher demand, his meaning is often a mixture of the lav man's 
and the manpower forecaster's usage He is often referring to the 
number of teachers needed to service a g^ven number of pupils at 
some stated pupil-teacher ratio This ratio is often itself an educa- 
tion policy target rather than a technically specified input necessary 
fgr the achievement of stated pupil behaviours 

Much of the discussion of demand in this volume is in the above 
rather pragmatic sense There is however a very important third* 
sense in which 'demand' is used Economists understand demand 
to mean market demand To an economist the 'demand' for teachers 
is a Function of the price of teachers and it signifies the number 
of teachers that employers are prepared to hire for work at current 
priV rates The economist draws our attention to the fact that in a 
world of scarce resources the amount of any commodity or service, 
such as teaching, that consumer are prepared to buy, depends on 
its price If teachers' salaries rise relative to other prices in the 
economy then, other things b#fng equal, fewer will be employed 

Teacher ^shortage and teacher surplus 

Arising directly out of the foregoing discussion is the point that a 
shortage of teachers in a technical sense — i.e , insufficient teachers 
to enrol all children wanting school places or to staff the schools at 
what are considered desirable educational standards — could well 
coincide with a surplus of teachers who cannot get employment 
because at present wage rates and given! the present state of the 
government's budget nobody can employ tnem It is equally possible 
for a situation to exist in which a requirement has been identified 
by employers, and there are trained persons physically available to 
fill such vacancies, vet the price which woufd bring supply and 
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demand into equilibrium is not offered The 'shortage' thus reflects 
an unwillingness by government to offer the market rate for 
teachers' skills Thus we see that the 'technical' and 'economic' 
definitions of surplus and shortage will often differ 

It is also salutary to remember how very dependent the notion 
of 'shortage' or 'surplus 1 , in the non-economic spnse, is on the 
assumptions used about acceptable standards '*A 'shortage' may 
appear quite pronounced if teachers possessing a certain qualifica- 
tion are defined as being unacceptable but non-exutent if the) are 
recognised as adequate In the same way a 'surplus' of teachers 
when the pupil-teacher ratio is 35 1 could be redefined as a 
Shortage' if a new' target of 25 1 were set 

- Associated with these different definitions are many alternative 
ways of measuring the extent of teacher shortage The most straight- 
forward one would be the number of vacancies' existing in schools, 

.indicating that the necessary complementary resources in buildings, 
equipment and materials were available and that lack of teachers 
was the bottleneck preventing these resources being brought into use 
However, shortages in this absolute sense are usually prevented from 
manifesting themselves by employment of unqualified or under- 
qualified teachers Thus alternative measures of teacher shortage 
might be the number of underquahfied teachers employed, or the 
number of qualified tcaAys having to teach subjects other than 
thos£ in which they wer^ptined 



Stocks and flow s of teachers 

In all manpower planning there is a crucial distinction to be made 
between the stock of manpower in service, and (tows of manpower, 
which represent additions to the stock and depletions from it 
through recruitment to and loss from the occupation in question 
An excess of recruitment (inflow) over loss (outficmv) produces in- 
creases in the stock, and vice versa p 

The teaching force represents the current stock of teachers and 
the future si/e of trie teaching force will vary with changes in the 
number of pupils and in the pupil-teacher ratio The inflow of 
teachers — recruitment— consists of new teachers from the teacher- 
training system, untrained teachers recruited, and former teachers 
attracted back into the profession from other jobs, from courses, or 
from various forms of approved absence The outflow (teacher loss) 
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results from death, retirement, resignation, approved temporary 
absence and so forth. It is worth noticing, and we will return to 
this point, that there is more than one source of inflow and more 
than one type of outflow. 

The aim in teacher planning, as in other forms of manpower 
planning, is to achieve a long-term equilibrium between inflow and 
outflow such that net teacher flows are equal to the required changes 
in the level of the teacher force (stock) which enable the stock of 
teachers to satisfy the projected level of demand. Problems of 
attaining a balance between teacher demand and supply are dis- 
cussed in Chapter V. 
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In the light of the distinction made at the end of the previous 
chapter between the stock of teachers and the flow, teacher demand 
wiU be looked at under the same two heads. First the determinants 
of the required stock of teachers are considered; and the discussion 
then moves on to consideration of the teacher flows required to 
maintain, increase or diminish the stock, as found necessary 

The required stock of teachers (size of teaching force) 

Basically the total size of the teaching force can be represented as 
the product of two factors, 1 which are (i) the number of learners to 
be enrolled, and (li) the teaching technology in use, resulting in a 
pupil-teacher ratio. Neither of these factors is altogether technically 
predetermined, each is largely amenable to policy decision, with a 
range of alternative choices available to the policy-makers. The 
choices made wiU reflect the social and cultural values of a society 
and the strength of different interest groups; and they may also be 
influenced by the^ climate of international' opinion. They will very 
much depend on economic factors — the dost of educational inputs 
and, in particular, of teachers' salaries, the share of the total cost 
of education that government is to meet from public resources, and 
the size of the private sector in education; the overall resource 

1 Technically, one ought also to add a third, quantitatively much less important, 
factor This is the number of places irr (he teaching force reserved for teachers 
not on teaching duties in the schools They may be on in-service courses, or 
delegated to, other duties, or perhaps belonging to a force of* 'supply teachers' * 
not attached to schools but available to cover for absences 
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availability, both public and private, far educational purposes; and 
the assessment made of *he contribution tha't education will make 
to economic growth. 

1. Number of Ifarners to be enrolled 

This is the product of three key variables: (i) the ages and length 
ot attendance prescribed; (ii) the population of school-going age; 
and (iii) the enrolment ratio. 

(i) The ages and length of attendance are prescribed by a country's 
school structure and its educational laws and regulations. Practice 
on those matters varies enormously between countries. Some coun- 
tries have only three gca\les at the primary stage (e.g. Nepal) and 
others have as many as eight (e.g. Malawi); the age of entry in some 
countries is 5, in others 6^7 or 8, while many countries in practice 
permit entry at many different ages; some countries have compulsory 
school attendance, others not; and the length of compulsory educa- 
tion varies enormously. 

■ (ii) The population of school-going age (the population in the age- 
group designated afc corresponding to any particular educational 
stage) sets a theoretical ceiling on the level of enrolments in that 
stage. In practice, however, this ceiling may be exceeded if there ' 
is under-age or over-age enrolment or if there is much repeating. 

(iii) The enrolment ratio represents the proportion of the relevant 
age-group which is actually enrolled in school. It reflects both the 
intake rate and progression (promotion, repeater and 'drop-out) 
rates. These are importantly affected by government policies of two 
kinds. First, there are policies to determine or influence the demand 
* for education, e g. whether education is to be made complilsory, 
whether legal provisions regarding compulsion are actually to be 
enforced, 'wither education is to belee-free for the students »r not. 
It will be clear from this list that jjemand is not a factor entirely 
independent of government control: The second set of policies are 
those on the supply side, affecting the number and type and distri- 
bution of places actually made available. Included among these 
supply policies are the rules ministries of education make about 
under-age and over-age entry, and about repeating. 

However, enrolment ratios reflect at least equally importantly the 
response of parents and pupils to* the opportunities available fojL 
education. Factors causing a weak response, i.e. low enrolment 
include economic difficulties (direct costs and labour services or 
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wages fcre'gone through school attencb(4^K cultural and language 
barriers, problems of physical acees^Ciailkuveness of the educa- 
tion offered, and so on. Because ^non-eJtry and drop-out, net 
enrolment ratios (proportion of 1 c^ffl^fr 'correct' age attending 
% school J are ofteh low', 100 per cefl^Ven where sufficient places 
are available for all to attend schoolPcon verse! y however, as is 
well known,-gross enrolment ratios— which relate all pupils enrolled 
in a school stage regardless of their age to the size of the population 
of 'correct age— may exceed 100 per cent if there is wholesale 
repeating or under* and over-age entry. 

Such are the' obvious constituents of 'numbers to be enrolled': 
It isno easy matter, however, to estimate from available data what 
JutmS levels of enrolment will be. The task in a developed country 
with good census and population registration data, and for levels 
where there is enforced compulsory school attendance, is compara- 
tively straightforward, at least for the short- and medium-term 
future, for which school entrants may already have been born when / 
the projections are" made. But in a developing country with un- ' ■ 
reliable or incomplete population Q*ata, possibly facking information 
on the age of existing students, and with attendance at the option 
of students, it is a far more complex matter involving a whole range 
of assumptions of doubtful validity 

Methods of projecting enrolment ca'nnot be treated in a short 
volume such asr this, and thc.interested reader is advised to, consult 
the relevant literature. 1 The^fwQ basic points to be grasped from 
our brief discussion here are first that the best possible projections 
of enrolment are indispensable for teacher forecasting, bu^ secondly 
since (particularly in developing countries) the forecasts are unlikely 
to be wholly reliable, For reasons beyond the planner's cerrdjjkf 
, is desirable to provide for the greatest possible flexibility J^Mr* 
arrangements for teacher supply J * ^^r~ 

* ) 

2 Technology of education \atui pttpd-teaciier ratios 
The educational technology in use is the key to the output-labour 
ratio in education (pupil-teacher ratio) and enables one to calculate 
4cacher requirements from pupil* enrolments In the present context % 

1 See especially Uncsco, Method* of projecting school enrolment in developing 
countries (paper no CSR-E»I9 in the series 'Current studies auJ research m 
statistics', prepare* by the Office of Statistics, Division of Statistics on Educa- 
tion. Uncsco) Pans, Unesco, 1976 
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'educational technology' does not refer narrowly to equipment, de- 
vices and gadgets: rather it embraces the broad areas of curriculum 
content, pedagogical method and educational .organisation. 

Curriculum content defines what is to be taught and learned, and 
the pattern of experiences devised for the child. Pedagogical method 
indicates how teacher-learner interaction is conducted in the different 
curriculum areas of knowledge and experience — e.g., through lec- 
ture, self-study with or without supervision, jadio-listening or TV 
viewing, group/individual- tutorial, discussion group with pe^rs, 
project work, etc. The agogical method is closely interrelated 
with learning materials, equipment, buildings and physical environ- 
ment and so on, but we are cbncerned here only with the teacher 
demand implications of, different pedagogical methods. 

It is educational organisation which effectively converts curri- 
culum content and pedagogical* method for a given number of 
learners into teacher requirements. There are three key components: 

1. Average clasi Size, using 'class' to denote a registered group of 
pupils constituting a recognised permanent sub-unit of the pupil 
body. 

2. Average number of 'teacher contact periods' required by a class 
over a complete teaching cycle (often, but not invariably, a week 
of five days divided into fcjptv^en 30 and 50 instructional periods). 
The weekly input of teacher periods required will exceed the 
average length of the pupil working week if classes are subdivided 
for part of the week for practical subject teaching, for jfnall 
discussion groups or for remedial. teaching. Conversely there may 
be a 'saving' orj teachers during self-study periods or at such 
times as classes are combined for activities such as films, lectures 
or games. Obviousjy tha number of weekly teacher contact periods 
required by each class will depend on the curriculum content and / 
pedagogical method in use. It should be noted that class snJv # 
division or combination may well cause the average size of groups 
actually taught to differ from the registered class size, 

3. Average teaching load per teacher, expressed in number of class- 
contact periods per week. This Covers class-contact periods- only, 
not total work periods of teachers (which would include lesson 
preparation and marking). It is an average load, bearing in mind 
that teachers with different levels of experiende and qualifications, 
and of different subjects, may have varying loads 

It is at this point, in considering what lies behind the familiar 
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pupil-teacher ratio, that we find one of ^pfoeeting places of the 
quantitative and qualitative aspects of educational planning, so often 
claimed to be in conflict with each other. The pupil-teacher ratio 
„ is simply a shorthand quantitative expression for something very 
much more complicated and qualitative; and whilst much the sim- 
plest way of calculating teacher requirements is to apply some 
assumed pupil-teacher ratio ttyhe numbers of pupils to be educated, 
the educational implications of the assumed pupil-teacher ratios 
should be understood. Indeed, the pupd-teacher ratio used for 
teacher requirements forecasting should be based on $ome 'teaching 
and Teaming strategy' which specifies among other things the 
average size of classes, the total amount of teacher-contact time 
required by a class over a week, and average teaching loads per 
teacher per school week w 

Figure 1 illustrates the way in which relationships between the 
numbers of pupils and teachers can be expressed by using the short- 
hand of pupii-teacher ratio, or in a more complex longhand in terms 
of average sj^ of classes, class-teacher time per week and teacher 
loacfe The srmthand and longhand versions express the same thing, 
so that if one arbitrarily changes the pupil-teacher ratio from 35.1 
to 40 1. specifying fewer teachers for the same number of pupils, 
this will have to be translated in the schools into longer hours for 
teachers, shorter v hours for students, or bigger classes (or a com- 
m bmation of all three) Changes in the pupil-teacher ratio are some- 
times assumed to affect only the last of these, class size Indeed 
class size is popularly often thought to be the same thing d^rthe 
pupil-teaoher ratio, which indeed, particularly in the primary schools' 
of poor countries, it may actually be. The illustrative examples 
Table 1 make the difference clearer, however (compare values for s 
with those for r). 

School A in Table 1 represents a typical primary school, in this 
case having seven classes, each taught as a single group for the 
whole timetabled week Teachers are expected to teach every period 
of the week The pupil-teacher ratio and the average class size are 
identical in this case, so the. number of classes is the same as*the 
number of teachers 

In Schools B, C, D and E we change first the average class size 
(School B), then the number of classes (School CJ/then the teacher- 
contact penodl per class per week, governing the -possibilities of 
subdividing the class for some periods (School D), and finally the 
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(280) 



NUMBER OF 
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Table 1 The pdpil-teacber ratio and its constituent elements 




(Longhand calculation j>r teacher requirement*) 



(Shorthand calculation* 



School 



A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 



560 



No of 

pUplls 



280 
280 
280 
280 
280 
280 
/ 280 
1 280 



Average 
clats 
stzc 



40 
35 
40 
40 
40 
35 

40 



Number 

of 
classes 



Av no 
teacher 
contact 
periods 
per week 
per class 



35(0) 

35(0) 

45(0) 

50(15) 

35(0) 

60(15) 

2b(0) 



Tptai weekly 
time-tabled 
teacher 
contact 
periods 
per class 



Average 
weekly 

teaching 

load per 
teacher 

(periods) 



No of 
teachers 
required 



Pupil- 
teacher 
ratio 



No of 
pupils 



140/ 
140 1 





i 


T 


r 


p 


245 


35 


7 


40 


280 


280' 


35 


8 


' 35 


280 


315 




9 


31 1 


280 


350 


35 


10 


28 


280 


245 


21 


11 7 


24 


280 


480 ' 


21 - 


22.9 


123 


280 


280 


40 


7 


y 80 


560 



NOTl F'turea tn bracket* in column 4 denote the additional number of the teacher -claia contact per tod* per week (also mcluded in the total) 
necessitated by splittiog of classes into smaller teaching group* for part of the school week 

From the above table it^can be seen that in order to calculate teacher requirement* in quantitative terms the formula to be used is 
nthrr (shoriar\d> T - 9or (longhand) T -- - - - 



*hich may if preferred be re-expressed a* T C 
/ k 

tiplted by i ear her -c la** ratM 



~(t) 



ndtcating that total number of teacher* required is number of claue* (C ) mul- 



\ 2 / 4 

The value* to be assigned to P. s. k. I arc pol*y variable* which in combination yield a pupil -teacher ratio 
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length of the teacher's week (School E), so as to observe how each 
of these factors independently will affect the teacher requirement 
and in consequence the pupil-teacher ratio School F illustrates the 
effect of changing all these four vandbles simultaneously 

In School B the average class size has been lowered, to provide 
that the 280 pupils are divided into eight classes of 35, thus 
requiring the provision of one ^xtra teacher. 

In School C the class size reverts to 40, but the length of the 
school week is^*ncreased from 35 periods to 45. Since the individual 
teacher load is only seven-ninths of this (35 class contact periods 
per week), the seven classes now require a total of nine teachers. 

In School D an extra 15 teacher-contact periods are given to each 
cl^>s, making possible the splitting of classes for sessions in smaller 
groups for 15 out of the 35 periods in the week. Expressing this 
in another way, one could say that the teacher allocation per class 
is increased by 43 per cent, from one teacher per class to 1.43 
teachers 'per class, this makes it possible for pupils to be given 
instruction in smaller-sized groups or on an individual basis. As an 
illustration of the variety of teaching methods and styles that could 
result from the provision of ten teachersfor seven standard-sized 
classes, one could imagine that the first three periods of the school 
week might be organised as follows 

1 4 groups of 40 (standard classes) 160 
plus 

6 groups of 20 (half classes) i 20 

/ e , 

280 pupils in 10 groups with 10 teachers 

2 1 group of 120 (3 standard classes 
watching film, supervised by two teachers I 20 
plus 

, 8 groups of 20 (half classes) 160 
/ e , 

280 pupijs in 9 groups with 10 teachert 

3 7 groups of 40, less 9 pupils withdrawn 

for remedial work 271 
plus 

3 groups of 3 pupils withdrawn on 
rotatrng basis for remedial work with 
I teacher per group 9 
/ e , 

280 pupils in 9 groups with 10 teachers 
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Of course, mpst school s> stems cannot afford such a generous pro- 
vision of teachers, and the above examples are illustrative only 
But the provision of even an extra 10 or 15 per cent of teacher 
time to each class can make possible a great deal of variation in 
teaching mode and size of the learning group 

In School t the difference from Sclux>l A is that the average 
teacher load has dropped to 21 periods, teachers ^pending on 
average 14 periods out of the 35-penod week not in front of a class v 
These 'non-teaching periods ma> be used for administrative work, 
marking and preparing, and so on Note that it is the average 
teacher load that has, dropped compared with School A— it may be 
that two or three members of the school staff have mainly admin- 
istrative duties and teach less than five periods per week, leaving 
the remaining teachers to bear a heavier load 

In School F simultaneous changes are made in class size, length 
of the school week, number of teacher contact periods per class and 
teacher loads, each variable being altered u* the direction which 
requires additional teacher provision The combined effect of all 
four changes is to more than triple the teacher requirement in 
• Sc/i'W F compared with School A, and the pupil-teacher ratio falls 
proportionately from 40 1 to only 12 3 1 

School G represents a rather different situation from any of the 
others— the double-shift school Here, instead of having a new set 
of teachers for the afternoon shift (which would effectively amount 
to the creation of t*o schools in the same buildings), the pupils 
have 'short-time' schooling and the teachers take both morning an<* 
afternoon shortened sessions The size of the teaching groups is no 
different from School A, but the pupil-teacher ratio has soared 
to 80 

The foregoing discussion suggests that the pupil-teacher ratio 
finally arrived at is the product of choices in different areas of school 
and curriculum organisation Two important limitations to the plan- 
ner's freedom of choice should, however, be noted. First, it may 
well be that the size and number of existing classrooms in schools 
preclude either large dasses on the one hand or sub-division of 
classes on the other This problem may of course be overcome in 
new schools by flexible building design. Second, in rural areas there 
may be constraints imposed on possible class size by the facts of 
population distribution Although a standard primary class size of 40 
may be specified m the school regulations, there will be villages 
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where oniv 5 or 10 seven-vear-old children present themselves for 
grade 1 of school each year To some extent, one mav be able to 
achieve an economically more viable teaching group by combining 
Consecutive grades under one teacher, or by forming one-teacher 
schools Rich countries mav be able to afford bussing, or boarding 
schools, in order to build up classes to a viable* size But it is a 
fact of life, for which the educational planner must be prepared, 
that actually achieved average pupil-teacher ratios in countries with 
large and scattered rural populations will almost alwavs be below 
the norrn 1 

This concludes our discussion of the- required size of the stock of 
teachers overall -Later, in Chapter VI, we will coasider demand for 
teachers of different subjects and in different regions It is hoped 
that the reader has been able to identify the manv pomts at which, 
choices have to be made with regard to the two main determinants 
of teacher demand, namely, the number of pupils to be educated 
and the technology of education to be adopted Certainlv choice will 
be inhibited bv scarcity of financial resources, but one must still 
choose within the resources available between ^penditu re on edu- 
cation and expenditure on other goods and services, and within 
^Education between different technologies This is whv we speak in 
(thus volume of 'planning teacher demand' as well as of 'planning 
teacher supply 

/ 

77?? required flow of teachers 

So far teacher demand has been considered from a static point of 
view in terms of the determinants of the size of the teaching force 
at any given moment Our discussion must now switch to a dynamic 
perspective and consider the flow of teachers over time In other 
words it is necessary to examine the factors determining the j,ate at 
which teachers should be recruited There are three main factors of 
change to be taken into account 

1 Growth or decline of tbe total teacher stock, reflecting change m 

the size and composition of the school population aod/or change 
«■ 

i The problems of forming v lablc-si/cd teaching groups arc further discussed in 
Jacques Hallak s recent stud> Planning the location of schools an instrument of 
educational pulu\ t Paris, L ncsco HEP, 19 7 7) 
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m policies affecting the scale of provision of teachers for any 
given number of pupils We may call this Element 'development' 
demand for teachers ^ 

2 Planned change in the nature and composition of the teacher stock 
itself, for example the deliberate phased replacement of particular 
categories such as poorly qualified teachers or of expatriate* This 
might be termed "special replacement* demand kL*^ 

3 Change in the individual composition of the teacher force due to 
regular causes of attrition such as death, retirement, resignation, 
etc This element might be designated 'normal replacement 1 de- 
mand 

/ De\elopmeni demand 

Changes in the size of the teaching force, arising from'growth or 
decline in enrolments or from changes in the way teachers are used 
in the education -system, constitute development demand Such 
changes ma> normally be expected to result in increased demand 
for teachers, because of population growth and higher participation 
rates in education, and because countries as they develop hope to 
improve staffing ratios But there is of course no inherent reason 
why the changes should be in' that'direction Quite a number of 
countries now foresee a smaller teaching force m future, for either 
demographic Or financial reasoas 

# Growth or decline in the numbers to be taught, as was noted 
on page 40, would be the outcome of changes in one or more of 
three main variables, as follows (1) The lengthening or shortening 
of school courses, or a change in the entry or leaving age, will 
directly affect enrolments (2) The growth or dechnfc of the numbers 
in the age group is likely to be still more important In many 
developing countries it is necessary to produce eQOTgh extra teachers 
each year to cater for an additional 3 or 4 per cent more children 
just to maintain the same enrolment ratio as at present In other 
areas of the world, such as parts of Western Europe and the United 
States, on the other hand, the annual number of births has dropped 
by a quarter of more in the past tea years (3) Rising or falling 
enrolment ratios are the third major determinant of changes in the 
numbers to be educated If, for example, a programme of universal 
primary education is to be announced, ten new universities are to 
be built, or fee levels are to be reduced, enrolment ratios will nse 
and the consequences for rracher demand will be profound 
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Changes in educational practice, affecting future pupil-teacher 
ratios, will be the other cfeterminant of 'development demand' Such 
changes may arise from professional conviction about the educa- 
tional efficacy of some innovation, such as the introduction of new 
subjects to the curriculum, or of new wavs of using teachers For 
example, a decision to introduce more practical subjects would 
probably require smaller learning groups, as would additional reme- 
dial classes for slower learners, and a higher teacher requirement 
would result. Con\,erselv, it has sometimes been claimed (though not 
vet conclusively shown to most people's satisfaction) for the mass 
giedia, that tl^Tran potentially be substituted for teachers if this 
were so, a decision to introduce 'schooling by TV might reduce the 
number of teachers needed 

On the other hand, changes in the pupil-teacher ratio may some- 
times simply reflect availability or shortage of money rather than 
professional judgments There is in any case a constant tension 
between the educators and economists ove^r whether 'improving the 
pupil-teacher ratio' is to be interpreted in an educational sense as 
meaning jewer pupils per teacher, 4>r in a cost-reducing sense mean- 
ing more pupils per teacher (less teacher cost per pupil) If the 
claims of some researchers that learning achievement is not adversely 
affected bv larger learning groups were validated, the financial 
advantages of higher pupil-teacher ratios might well carry decisive 
weight with the policy-makers 

2 Special replacement demand 

These programmes, arising from the deliberate intentions of the 
managers of the svstem, generally aim at replacement of foreiga 
teachers by nationals of the country or of professionally untrained 
or ^unqualified teachers- by qualified ones. This presupposes that 
those to be replaced are on temporary terms and can in fact be 
asked to leave, on being given due notice of termination of their 
services. In a few instances it may be jjyjnd that expatriate or un- 
qualified teachers in fact have permanent and pensionable appoint- 
ments, and that the replacement programme ctfnnot apply to them 
all For unqualified teachers 'replacement' may mean not summary 
dismissal, but being givep the opportunity to enter teacher-training 
colleges, or they may be offered part-time in-service courses by 
correspondence, radio, etc , to upgrade themselves to qualified status 
while teaching. In some countries this process of gradual 'internal 
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promotion' of unqualified teachers to qualified status is a recognised 
feature of the system. It necessitates rather careful accounting of 
teacher flows, since such teachers ma> change status without ever 
leaving the teaching service 

In drawing up the replacement programme fhe crucial question 
to be decided is the length of the period over which replacement \*> 
to take place, this determines the required annual flow of new 
teachers for this purpose The 'change of gear' involved in starting 
and completing replacement programmes can dislocate teacher 
supply facilities unless carefully phased A gradual phasing in and 
out of replacement will obviously put less strain on the system 
than an abrupt start and finish 

A findl point to note on replacement programmes is that the 
desirability of complete replacement of temporary categories cf 
teacher is not wholly self-evident Quite apart Srfftn the possibility 
that they may be cheaper to emoloy, temporary'- teachers are also 
often more willing to serve in difficult posts To keep a pool of 
temporary appointments in a teaching force (ewn if the individual 
incumbents of thos^ 1 temporary posts change) can provide a much 
needed flexibility in responding to changes m demand arising from 
unpredictable trends such as population shifts There is much to be 
said for planning a teacher force with only 85-95 per cent permanent 
and pensionable employees, rather than aiming for the full 100 
per cent * ^ 

3 Sorrnal replacement dematul 

The stock of teachers is liable to 'natural wastage' Even when 
there is no development demand and no special replacement pro- 
gramme it will still be necessary to recruit new teachers to maintain 
and renew the stock Otherwise death, retirement, resignation and 
illness will take their toll and the number of teachers will decline 
Teacher wastage is discussed in more detail in the next chapter 
under the supply of teachers 

Indeed, we cannot take the discussion of demand further at this 
point without first investigating supply, since the requirement of 
new teachers derives from the gap between "stock required' and 
'stock available' at some future date We shall therefore return to 
discussion of demand in relation to supply in Chapter VII 

Meanwhile this section can be summarised by listing again the ^ 
elements that go into teacher demand Ft is useful for policy pur- 
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^poses if calculations of teacher demand can specify separately these 
components of total demand 

Development demand \ 

— changes due to enrolment Vow th decline resulting from 

— structural change \ 

— population change \ 

— change in enrolment ratios 

— changes in pupil-teacher ratio resulting from 

— class size change 

— length of school week change 

— teacher periods per class change 

— teacher loads change 
Special replacement demand 

— unqualified, underqualified 

— expatriates 

— others 
Normal replacement demand 

— death , , . 
I as further discussed 

— retirement r . x 
_ ♦ i in Chapter IV, 

— resignation, etc 1 r 
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The supply of teachers should be considered under the same two 
heads as demand, namely stocks and flows. The stock of teachers 
is another name for the teacher force teacher flows include both 
outflows (wastage from various causes) and inflows (new recruit- 
ment, re-entry). 

The stock of teachers Cteacher force) 

Basically the supply of teachers at any moment in time consists of 
the teachers serving in the schools, plus those who are on the pay- 
roll but on temporary release for in-service training or approved 
leave. The total supply of teachers does not necessarily equal the 
demand, for schools and colleges may be short-staffed and have 
vacancies. Alternatively, there may be oversupply, with educational 
institutions staffed above their foorms; the fact that teachers are 
employed does* not necessarily prove a manpower 'need'. It was 
■ also noted in the discussion of replacement programmes in Chapter 
III that the composition of the teaching force may sometimes be 
regarded as unsatisfactory, so that although supply may quantita- 
tively equal demand in terms of overall numbers, it may be con- 
sidered unsatisfactory in qualitative terms. This is the case when 
many unqualified teachers are in service, or when particular areas 
.of the curriculum such as mathematics either have to be dropped 
- through lack of teachers, or are being taught by wholly inadequate 
staff. 

It is essential for sound planning that the educational authorities 
have at their disposal full information about the size and charac- 
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teristics of the existing teaching force and its distribution between 
different types of school. This is so for several reasons. In the first 
place it makes possible a/Comparison with demand and allows the 
adequacy of existing supply, ana! the efficiency with which it is used 
and distributed, to be assessed Second, to the extent that the 
teaching force in fact consists of several sub-populations each with 
character! sties of its own, future supply — both overall and in sub- 
categories — can only be projected at all accurately if calculations 
are made on a disaggregated basis. Third, the annual budget pro- 
jections and sound financial planning depend on accurate informa- 
tion about the teacher stock All this may seem obvious, but it is 
nevertheless surprising how poor the state of teachers' records and 
of statistical data about the teaching force is in a great many coun- 
tries. 

The two main sources of information* on the teacher force are 
the annual (or more frequent) statistical ("eturns from the schools 
and the personnel records kept on individual teachers **The latter 
should contain data for each teacher onilge, sex, educational back- 
ground and professional qualificatic*tt»f current status and seniority, 
record of teaching experience and posts' held, language (where 
relevant in a multilingual system) and salary So long as this data 
is kept regularly up "fo date it can provide both a picture of the 
current stock of feachcrs and information on the loss and transfer 
of teachers, as well as their re-entry If the records are, held on a 
computer such information should be readily accessible Jj) many 
countries, however, the system of teacher records is not yet suffi- 
ciently efficient to rely mainly on them for data about the teacher 
force, and the school statistical returns arc used The disadvantage 
of these is that they are less detailed, they probably omit data on 
teachers temporarily absent from the classroom, and they cannot 
be used to trace the destination of teachers who move from a 
school between census dates even though they may record their 
departure. Consequently they yield aggregate data from which only 
rather crude estimates of the magnitude of teacher flows can be 
made On the other hand, the school census is a useful source of 
information on the way in which teachers are being used in schools, 
tneir teaching loads and the subjects and levels they are teaching 

Of particular significance arc the data on age and qualification, 
making possible the construction of age-qualification profiles of the 
teaching force The prcparajion of successive annual profiles can 
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provide vital information on the numbers reaching and likely to 
reach retirement age, on potential promotion blocks resulting from 
unevenness in past intakes of the* teaching force, and on the steady 
improvement (if such there be) of teacher qualifications 

Teacher flo\\s 
J Outflows 

The bulk of teacher supply in any year consists of teachers retairvxl 
in ^rvice from the previous year The teaching /orce is like a large 
orchard, which has been planted over many' yea* and yields its 
return over a long period It takes many years to mature and cannot 
be replaced quickly New varieties are ^continually being planted 
but the great Bulk of production is from mature trees and it is only 
over a decade or more that the new varieties come to account for 
the major part of the fruit crop 

But, like an orchan^fce teacher stock is subject to deterioration 
and loss Teachers dff*wear ouf and fail sick, grow older and 
have to retire They also, like trees, become unproductive and if 
^persorfnel inventories could record the effectiveness of teachers it 
would be found that the majority of teachers were in need of 
'reconditioning' through in-service courses or retraining, just as an 
orchard requires spraying, fertiliser or tree surgery Teachers may 
also — and here the analogy of the orchard no- longer holds good — 
resign r ^ 

The teaching force is, then, a wasting asset, subject to constant 
depletion of a number of distinct kinds. The most obvious are 

1 Death In the case of a rabidly expanding teacher force with a 
* preponderance of >oung and recently qualified teachers this will 

not be a major cause of loss, especially as teachers tend to belong 
to groups of higher socio-economic status, with a higher life 
•^expectancy, than the average, * 

2 Retirement I*he rate of retirement will depend on the' profile of 
the teaching forte In a completely stable teaching (orce, vwtb 
no other source of wastage, the numbers reaching retirement age 
would of course equal new annual intake But in systems that 
have ^recently been expanding fast, the averse age of teachers 
is much nearer entry ape than retirement age, ahd instead of 
retirement running at say 3 per cent (implying 100 per cent turn- 
over over an average career span of 33 years) we may find it 
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running at onl> 0 5 or 1 per cent Clearly a short working life, 
resulting from a late age of graduation from teachdr training 
and an earl) retirement age, will, other things being equal, pro- 
duce a higher proportion of annual retirements relative tik the 
size of the teaching force tfian if graduation is earl> and retire-' 
ment late 

3 4 Resignation 1 his cause of wastage is the one that perhaps attracts 
most attention, since it is closely hound up with the issue of the 
attractiveness of teachers* terttfc and conditions of service relative 
to alternative livelihoods Whilst the 'alternative' may normally 
be another salaried job, it ma> also involve return to the home 
village to run a family business or farm, or in 'some cultures 
ma> just as likely be the possibility of reversion- by married 
women to the life of full-time housewife and mother In Ontario, 
Canada, for example, between 1965 and 1970 about 35 -per cent 
of all withdrawals from the elementary teacher force each year 
consisted of "married women retiring to household' 1 

In considering the relative attractiveness of teaching and other 
lobs, the factors that a teacher is likely to take into account 
include (i) conditions (ft serwte these include pay, allowances, 
pensjon entitlement, housing arrangements, hours of work, etc , 
and are undoubtedly the most important consideration for most 
teachers, (n) projnotion prospects it is unfortunately true that 
even when starting rates of pay for teachers have become com- 
petitive with those for other occupations, the*" ratio of senior to- 
lumor posts (of 'generals* to 'privates') tends in many countries 
t(f*be unfavourable - In highly centralised countries the teaching 
service, which may be -as big as the rest of the public service put 
together, olten^has one chief professional post only, whilst twenty 
other smaller professions may also have one each As important 
as the promotion structure of the profession are the practical 
possibilities for teachers to' earn promotion" through improving 

. their qualifications and professional competence, tin) professional 
support teaching can be a lonely and isolated job where morale 
depends veiy much on the success of the professional leadership 
in making teat hers in the field feel they are doing a job that is 

I Watson C icl'K Qua/i Saeed and Jones Russ 7 he eleiin niat \ feather a siiuix 
of iIh i hara< lensth \ and \nppl\ demand rvlhuons of Ontario leathers .Ontario, 
Department ol \ d'k.ition il planning of the Ontario Institute for Snidics jn 
I ducilit n \ i t"2 
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appreciated, and in giving them opportunities for professional 
contacts and professional refresh mj^t, and^ (iv) personnel ad- 
ministration the sense of fairness and efficiency, particularly over 
the matter of postings, appointments and promotions, is vital. 
4 Dismissal in the case of misconduct, the numbers affected are 
usually very: small 

5. Temporary withdrawals. These include secondments and -ap- 
proved absence for in-service training, study leave, military or 
national service, etc * 

6. Redesignation within education This would cover those who ajr 
promoted from teaching to supervisory posts of various kinds in 
education The persons concerned may thus be lost to teaching 
but not to the education service as a whole 

In looking at the complete teaching force it has not been neces-, 
* sary to take account of transfers between segments of the education 
system, since transfers do not represent loss to the entire stock 
of teachers But if one is looking at a sub-section of the system — 
Grade B teachers m primary schools fn the Southern Region, for 
example — Joss to that particubr sub-population of teachers will 
include transfers out to privat/ schools, to nursery and secondary 
schools, to the Northern and Eastern Regions, upgrading to Grade 
A status, and so on 

In a similar way one nlust distinguish between teacher turnover 
and teacher wastage Turnover refers to the annual rate of teachers 
leaving their particular school post Thus turnoyer would include 
not only wastage, but also the lateral movement of teachers between 
identical posts in different schoojs This is extremely important 
from the point of view of stability of school staffing and the sense 
of permanence that a school community may have From the point 
of view of the learners, the reduction of turnover, with all the 
distressing discontinuities it implies, is a matter of priority But it 
is a phenomenon* distinct from wastage, loss or attrition, even 
though it may hate some similar causal roots 

It is impossifcl/to generalise about levels of retention -and wastage 
in the education systems of the world The amount of wastage 
obviously varies very much according to the economic climate, 
being lower when alternative jobs are scarce. In countries with 
severe manpower shortages, alternative opportunities Tor teachers 
may be good and resignation rates will be heavier, unless checked 
by bonding arrangements Clearly the age and sex structure of the 
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teaching force affects the level of wastage quite considerably. An- 
other influeptial factor is the level' of general education of the 
teacher, wifh university graduates for example having many more 
attractive employment opportunities and so being much more 
mobile than certificate-trained middle-schoof leavers. 

The estimation of future teacher wastage rates is one of the 
iHDSt problematical areas in teacher forecasting even where — and 
thfe condition does not apply in all countries — good data exist on 
the size and causes of wastage in the past Particularly difficult to 
forecast are the numbers likely to resign to take up other occupa- 
tions, ioh this largely reflects relative conditions of service in teach- 
ing and other occupations. Similarly unpredictable future changes 
in the birth rate will not only affect the number of children to be 
taught, but will also in^the short term have their impact on numbers 
of women withdrawing from teaching for maternity reasons. 

2 Inflows 

It is just possible to conceive of an education system which was 
running down at such a pace that the existing teacher stock, con- 
tinuing' from year to year on a depleted basis, constituted a suffi- 
cient supply \o meet diminishing demand In that case no new 
recruitment would be necessary. There are many examples of 
individual educational institutions which have been allowed to 
'die' in this way by being forbidden to take on new staff; but 
probably no complete educational system has operated on such a 
basis for more than a year or two at a time. Even where the size of 
the system and of the teaching force is contracting, the annual fall 
m the required stock of teachers would normally be less than annual 
teacher wastage,^) thai some new jecruitment would still be 
necessary ,And most education systems are not in such a state of 
contraction, they are experiencing a strong development demand 
for teachers, stemming from their plans for both expansion and 
improvement. This, together wiih replacement needs, gives rise to 
a large requirement of new recruits. 

The main sources of annual new recruitment of teachers are 

1 Those returning to> the ciassjpenr-from secondment, leave or in- 
service training (categojy^5wastage on page 56) 

2 The teacher-trainine/<ystcrn (initial tqaining> 

3. Recruitment from the domestic labour market of 

(a) former qualified teachers, who have left the service at some 
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■ time past (category 3 and possibly even category 2 wastage 
on pages 54-55), and 
(b) those who have never bee^ qualified teachers. 

4 National service arrangements 

5 Foreign labour market (sometimes through development assist- 
ance agencies) 

The first three of these sources (1, 2 and 3a) produce long-term 
fully qualified recruits who are likely to be offered permanent 
appointments It is probable that the last three sources (3b, 4 and'5) 
will yield recruits on a temporary basis 

1 Returners It ls possible to argue that returners are not new 
recruits at all. since they may have been on the payroll, or have at 
least been regarded as full members of the teaclwng service, during 
their period of absence Fhey are 'returners' to the classroom or 
school, not to the teaching service as a whole Whilst the number 
of returners may be balanced by new releases, this does not neces- 
sarily follow If a large programme of further training or retraining 
c£ teachers is coming to an end. the number of returners could 
bxceed new releases by a wide margin 

2 Initial training This is normally thought of as the main source 
of Nupply to the teaching force The traditional pattern of teacher 
training has-^ompnsed full-time courses of from one to five years, 
starting immediately after completion of general education In some 
countries new patterns and structures of initial training are now. 
being experimented with, and these include arrangements for aspir- 
ant teachers to have a period of service in the schools before 
admission to full-time teacher-training institutions, or sometimes 
during their course, or for some of the training period to consist of 
supervised induction on the job As already noted in the discussion 
-of special replacement programmes in Chapter III, it should also 
be recognised that m many countries the in-service training pf 
unqualified teachers provides an internal promotion route to quali- 
fied teacher status For the. purpose of what follows, however, it is 
assumed that initial teacher training takes the form of continuous 
full-time pre-scrvice courses 

The annual flow of newly qualified teachers from the teacher- 
training system to the schools will depend basically on the capacity 
of the teacher-training institutions as reckoned" by numbers of 
student places and the rate at which students pass through these 
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places, as indicated b> the average length of course for students 
(output = capacity/average no. yrs per student). 

Table 2 illustrates how, for a given capacity of a teacher-training 
college or teacher-training system, output will be higher if courses 
are shorter An institution with onl> 3-year courses and 360 places 
can turn out 120 teachers per year (A) The same number of places 
for a 2-year course will produce 180 teachers annually (B). If two- 
thirds of the places are given to 3->ear courses and one-third to 
2-year courses the potential output will be 140 teachers (C) B> 
reversing the proportions on the two courses, one, obtains a rise in 
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output to 150 (D) In other words, output is inversely related to 
average length of course per student. 

The model of teacher-training enrolment shown in Table 2 
assumes no wastage in the teacher-training s>stem In fact, how- 
ever, there mav be wastage of a number of kinds. First, the places 
provided mav not be fully utilized because of unwillingness by poten- 
tial students to enter teaching In this case it is normally the image 
of the teaching profession itself that is mainly at fault, but recruit- 
ment to teacher-training courses can be encouraged by provision of 
scholarships, and bv generous training allowances etc during col- 
lege courses Second, just as the teacher stock itself is liable to 
attrition, so are cohorts of teacher trainees At least four types of 
wastage among enrolled trainees may be encountered and must be 
allowed for in teacher supply estimates These are 1 Drop-out 
from the course (output loss), 2 Grade repetition (output delav), 
3 Failure on final examinations toutput loss), and, 4 Failure to 
enter teaching (output loss) 

A more realistic model therefore 'might look more like the one 
f shown in Figure 2 From this if seems that from 1,000 teachers 
admitted in 1980, there will emerge onlv 850 in 1983 (plus another 
29 via repeating and rc-sitting of the examination in 1984) This 
represents a loss of 15 per cent ( 13 per cent if account is taken of 
successful repeaters) If the objective is to have 1,000 new teachers 
(of 1980 vintage) entering service in 1983, then in planning ahead 
- ^allowance must be made for this loss, at 15 pgr cent or whatever 
rate is considered to be more reasonable (were special factors at 
work encouraging loss in the period 1980-83 9 ) In fact, mathema- 
tical calculations show that the intake in 1980 will have to be 1J 76 
if 1,000 teachers out of the intake are to enter schools in 1983 and 
if cumulative wastage factors are assumed to operate at" a 15 per 
cent rate (85 per cent 1,176 = 1,000) 

The fate of failures on the final course examination may have 
quite an important impact on the level of teacher supply Practice 
varies from countrv to country on this Some countries allow 
teachers to repeat in college fas shown in Figure 2) Others allow 
them to re-sit the examination in,a private capacity at a later date 
Yet others allow them to enter the teaching force and re-sit th£ 
examination at the end of a year's teaching This last course has 
been the practice in Ghana, for example, where the teacher-training 
college examination results have been available only after the start 
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of the next academic >ear hence the appearance in the Ghana 
education statistics of a category of teachers labelled as 'awaiting 
results', and hence also the need to find room in the Ghanajan 
.teaching force for all college completers, some of whom m the event 
prove not to have passed their examination 

3a Re-entry <>t qualified teachers There mav he some re-entry 
to the profession, particular^ at tim£s of teacher shortage, of those 
who have resigned or retired In some cultures it is not unusual for 
women to resign in order to devote themselves full-time to looking 
after their voung children This is particularlv common in societies 
where communal living arrangements are such that relatives and 
friends are not normaJlv available to help with child-minding, or 
where a network of creches and nurseries has not been developed 
As the children grow up and enter school manv mothers may re- 
lapplv to resume work full-time or part-time, after an interval of 
perhaps ten vears from resigning This phenomenon is negligible 
in manv countries of the world where women mav not be inclined 
to withdraw from teaching when thev start their famiJv But its 
potential Significance in others is illustrated b> the Bntish case 
The Department of Education and Science in Britain foresees the 
possihihtv that in the early 1980s re-entrants might account for 
10,000-15 000 and new entrants for 20,000 of the annual recruit- 
ment of 30,000-35,000 needed to sustain the teaching force m 
Bngland and Wales * 

3b Recruitment <>i unqualified personnel This solution is likelv 
to be emploved on an> great scale onl> at times of extreme suppl> 
shortage Manv developing countries have taken on educated but 
untrained personnel to man the expansion of their pnman and 
secondary school svstems It is normallv regarded as a makeshift 
arrangement but has rhe advantage of cheapness and speed, since 
unqualified teachers receive modest reward and are employed as 
soon as recruited Often, too, countries find themselves obliged to 
drop their insistence on professional qualifications in the case of 
scarce subject teachers such as those of mathematics, science and 
practical subjects More interest is now being taken in the use of 
non-professional teachers, usually on a part-time basis, for help in 
making the curriculum 'more practical and relevant Thus some 
governments are encouraging the idea that extension officers from 
agriculture and health should pv^ instruction in the schools and 
local craftsmen are being used for teaching of practical subjects 
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The participation of community leaders and others in cultural and 
moral instruction is also being welcomed in some countries. 

4 \ativnal sen ice ^rrawen:ents In* situations of great teacher 
shortage a number of countries ha\e imposed an obligation on more 
educated >oung pecple lo teach, as part of their service obligations 
to the nation This has the advantage of mobilising large number^ 
quickjy, without the necessity to. raise teacher remuneration *o per- 
haps unaffordable levels in order to induce people to serve as 
teachers A service obligation falhngf'on all in a certain category 
may aiso be regarded as more equable than selective forms o f 
manpower aJiocation Examples of serticemen. being used in educa- 
tion include the Iranian Educational Corps, the Nigerian National 
Youth Service Corps, and the proposed new national service scheme 
in Botswana 1 A rather different scheme was the obligation imposed 
under the Ethiopian University Service Scheme whereby students 
at I :v -1 - ^ ^< i h v fniTth ;ear ■ c their 

course in a form of community service, often teaching in the rural 
areas Between 1964 and 1974 this Scheme contributed 2,771 
teachers to Ethiopia's secondary schools -' 

^ Foreign labour market In some countries at certain historical 
periods a large part of teacher supply has consisted of non-nationals 
This was true of the beginnings of formal schools in many Asian 
and African countries which were frequently started by foreign 
missionaries, and in the later post-independence era the secondary- 
school systems of many African countries in particular were heavily 
supported by expatriate teachers serving under bilateraband multi- 
lateral assistance schemes and volunteer programmes Currerlth 
one of the largest Hows of foreign teachers is to the Arab countries 
of the Gulf area from Egypt and other Mediterranean^ Arab coun- 
tries Significant numbers of Indian and Pakistani teachers are 
serving outside their home countries at secondary and tertiary 
levels The disadvantages of u>ing foreign teachers, from a linguistic, 
cultural and e\en possibly from a social and political point of view, 
are well known, and they may "bring with them the particular dis- 

! Manv of these ^heme> ars. dc.nKJ r Ffl^di D an J Quarry, A StuJ>- 
.»/-►/<< iiKur\t\ Omjaj InicfMiionjI Development Research ( cntrc 

_ Hahte, Akhlu, rhc puhlh. >»crv \q role of the I niversit> the P th.opian L'ni>er- 
Mt> Scr\ke J >cr* j».e-Mud> experiment in Higher education for dexchprnent 
m Ifnta Afrmm ntfumul ri p*>ri Nc* York \ Y [nternjtujrul C ounai for 
f Juctitionjj Development IS*"*^ 
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au>antage of discontinuity However, as a stop-gap enabling coun- 
tries to buy time while they develop their own sources of teacher 
supply, there is obviously much to commend their ase, if this is 
wisely planned The seriousness of many of the problems of phasing 
(discussed on pp 15-21) can be mitigated if overseas teachers are 
used as a temporary makeweight The devotion many of these 
expatriates have brought to their task, and the cultural enrichment 
they may have introduced, have been \aluable assets to many 
countries 
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V. Balancing teacher supply and demand. 



The review in the Igst two chapters of factors determining derrtand 
for and supply of teachers leads on to consideration of adjustment 
between the two. 

Static and dynamic equilibrium 

In trying to achieve balance, the planner will stjve to ensure not 
just a balance at one particular period of time in the future, or in 
other words a static equilibrium, but also the best possible con- 
tinuing or dynamic equilibrium between supply and demand over 
successive years Achievement of dynamic balance creates few 
problems when the size of the teaching force is projected to change 
(in most circumstances to grow) at a steady rate, with a more or 
less constant rate of annual teacher wastage. It is much more pror> 
lematical, however, when growth of enrolment is not expected to be 
steady, or when there is a special replacement programme which 
will be completed by a particular date. 

To take the first case, of irregular trends in development demand 
for teachers, one can think of several sets of circumstances in which 
syfh irregular growth might occur For example, policy decisions 
to introduce universal primary education, to increase the enrolment 
ratio in secondary education, to add a grade to one of the stages 
of the system, or to raise, the school leaving age, might all have the 
effect of unleashing a considerable extra demand for teachers' in a 
particular school year, thus creating a discontinuity in the trend of 
annual requirements for teachers A rather sudden acceleration of 
output might have to be planned 
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Conversely there are circumstances in which the opposite require- 
ment might make itself felt, with a need to scale down the rate of 
teacher output. A comparatively common experience in some of the 
more developed countries has been a marked fall in the birth rate 
in the 1960s and 1970s, following a previous rather strong rise 
Thus after a period of substantial enrolment growth, a phase of 
decline is now setting in, and the forecasts of teacher requirements 
have had to be revised abruptly downwards, with painful conse- 
quences in terms of teachers without immediate jobs and teacher- 
training facilities no longer needed Given rather long lead-times 
for the planning of new teacher-training institutions, it has not been 
unkj^pwn for facilities- to be declared redundant almost as soon as 
they have been opened 

The second afte\ of special replacement programmes of limited 
size and duration, has been more common in developing countries, 
many of which have relied on temporary recruits— both unqualified 
tetfchers and expatriates — to staff the rapid expansion of enrolment 
As the shortage has eased and plans to raise domestic trained teacher 
output have materialized, it has been possible to set target da^r^oV 
replacement of temporary teachers In such cases the short-term 
rate of flow to make good the deficit (including replacement of tem- 
porary staff) by a certain date will often be higher than, the longer- 
term equilibrium rate of flow required to service steady growth plus 
attrition requirements To usfe an analogy, if I want to escort my 
friend's car along the road at a speed of 60 km per hour, but he 
is already 1 km ahead of me, I should need to travel for three 
minutes at 80 km per hour before dropping my speed down to his 
Without deceleration, my car either crashes into my friend's or 
rapidly overtakes it In the teacher field the equivalent effect of 
maintaining the rate of teacher output needed to close the gap, 
even after the gap is in fact closed, is that one produces teachers 
surplus to requirements But whilst sudden deceleration is not 
difficult in a car, in manpower production it involves reducing the 
late of output, possibly by closing training institutions, and this is 
no light undertaking wHen people's careers and large investments 
are at stake Table 4 and Figure 3 illustrate a hypothetical situation 
of this kind where, in the face of trained teacher shortage, the 
capacity of the teacher-training system has been built up rather 
rapidly in order to eliminate untrained teachers within" five years. 
Given current projections of demand, recruitment of teachers at 
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Stock of teachers in service 



Allocation of 2 000 newly trained teachers at end year 
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Year 

-- - 


Total supply 

- ~ 


2 

Qualified supply 

- 


3 

Deficit of qualified 
teachers (filled by 
unqualified) 


4 

Growth in 
demand 1 

(5° , col 1 ) 


5 6 
Net wastage of 
qualified teachers 1 * Replacement of 
(5°, col 2> unqualified 3 


' 7 
Annual surplus 


1980 


10 000 


5 000 


5 000 


500 


250 


1 250 




1981 


10 500 


6 750 


- 3 750 


525 


338 


1 137 




1982 


1 1 025 ' 


8 412 


2613 


551 


421 


1 028 


- 


1983 " 


U 576 


9 991 


- 1 585 


579 


500 


921 




1984 


12 155 


11 491 


664 


608 


575 


664 


• 153 


1985 


12 763 


^ 12 763 




638 


638 


i 


724 


1986 


13 401 


13 401 




670 


670 




660 


1987 


14 071 


14 071 




704 


704 


— 


592 


1988 


14 775 


14 775 




738 


738 




524 


1989 


15 513 


15 513 




77fr 


776 


— 


448 


1990 


'16 289 


16 289 





814 


814 




372 


1991 


17 103 


17 103 


- 


855 


855 




290 


1992 


17 959 


17 959 




898 


898 





204 


1993 


18 856 


18 856 


— 


943 - 


943 




114 


1994 


19 799 


19 799 




990 


990 




20 


1995 


20 789 


20 789 




(1039) 


(\ 039) 




• ( 78) 








Sub-totals 


, 10 789 


10 110 


5 000 


4 101 , 








Total 




¥ 30 000 







1 ' Development demand ' J 

2 'Normal replacement demand' sec classification of demand categories In Chapter III 

3 'Special replacement demand' ) m 

note Assumption* in th* above Table 

(a) Constant pupil-teacber ratio Therefore teacher supply growth reflects enrolment growth (5 per cent per annum) apd surplus of qualified teachers from 
I9S4 onwards cannot be employed 

(b) Net wastage of qualified teachers 5 per cent per annum , 

(c) that put of new teachers constant at 2 000 per annum ^s g 
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2000 • 



TOTAL SuPPl r 




\0TE For.,l J »|. J f I¥ p pi . r p M „ jn „ t/wtieew#ofa crMh r^aMny.^K^ammeovtf.f.^y^^odhjt 
f ~n „ th ^ SUDply (<1|rt 1rom 700 p a ,o 2 000 p . ,n a ,,n* y . a , A mu* smooth., f„ 

^ 1 ' d#m * nd ifw1 iu W> f v rury*, could h»v, bwn ich.^ed bv -pint .o* nf »upo*y to uy 1 600 p > 
*" rh a 'OAQPr ".placement p*r,rx] M * 

\u i hi i Problems of keifimx teat her supply and demand inhalant e m fate of replacement ■ 
programmes graphic al representation of data tn Table 4 ) 
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/ Balancing teacfur supph and demand 

present levels will be exc&sive over a ten-year period after the ^ 
untrained teachers .are eliminated A better balance would have 
been struck by expanding teacher supply capacity more gradually 
and allowing a longer period for the replacement of the untrained. 

In recogniztag the necessity in certain circumstances of reducing 
the level of teacher output, some particularly difficult problems 
anse from the fact of long learf- and lag-times in the supply of 
trained teachers Thus it may well be necessary' to start shutting 
down teacher-training' capacity when there are still visible short- 
ages ctf teachers in trie schools This kind of decision is difficult 
to explain to the public, and helps to explain why the policy deci- 
t to reduce teacher output has sometimes been unduly deferred 
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Uncertainty and the need for fiexibdity 

In the examples and illustrations given in the previous section, it 
might be thought that with careful foresight and skilful program- 
ming a continuing balance between supply and demand migrft have 
been achieved and maintained. After all, major changes inducing 
significant increases in the demar\d for education* or the ^timwg 
of replacement of unqualified teachers, should be under the control 
of ' the policy-maker Even a shift in fertility trends, whilst not 

/amenable to.. his direct control or mfluence, does afford consider- 
able advance warning before extra or fewer babies grow up to 
become more or fewer school pupils requiring additional teachers 
True ai all this is, and whilst there have been many examples 
of teacher supply 'demand imbalance due to faulty planning, it is 
by no means possible for even the most skilful planner to predict 
each and ever) eventuality affecting teacher demand There 'are 

t too^ many* major occurrences and trends outside the control of 
governments themselves, let alone the educational planners Who 
could foresee naajor natural disasters, the failure of the main 
export crop? the tripling of oil prices, or the closure of the Sue/ 
Canal 9 Events of this magnitude may seriously weaken the capacity 
of a government to sustain economic and educational expansion 
It is not only the unexpected cataclysmic event in the politico- 
economic sphere that may upset the forecasts of the educational 
planner. Phere may also be less dramatic intensification or reversal 

"of relevant social trends such as migration or fertility, propensity for 
pupils to enter, stay -on in, or dpop out of school, enrolment Tn 
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private schools, examination pass rates and so on. The resignation 
and re-entry rates of teachers themselves are clearly vital to the plan- 
ner's equations, but ig few countries are jthe explanations of the 
present level of wastage or variations in the levej over time fully 
understood A change of one or two percentage points in the 
wastage rate applied to the teacher stock represents a difference of 
very man) additional teachers required or not required. 

One should always recognise that the educational planner's pro- 
jections depend as significantly on the assumptions used as on 
calculatioas The pubjic has the right to expect that the planner's 
calculations will be computationally correct and that the trend 
information on which the projections are based will be of as high 
a quality as can realistically be achieved in the conditions of data 
availability in the country concerned But in the last resort, even 
witf) a vabd information base and considerable computational skill, 
the projections w ill be no more reliable than the assumptions built 
into them, and these assumptions l^^y concern somewhat un- 
predictable human decisions and behlmour 

'I his suggests that certainty is going to elude the educational 
planner Rather than attempting to get the demand-supply sums 
exactly balanced all the time — an impossible dream — he must plan 
for more than one possible future Therefore, first, his forecasts 
of teacher demand and supply should not be expressed as single- 
value figures, but should rather give a range of possible values 
(eg a low, middle and high projection) according to differed 
stated assumptions Second, constant monitoring and adjustment of 
the forecasts should be undertaken *V» 

Fhird, it will be wise to build into the teacher supply system 
itself options which may be exercised speedily in response to 
changing circumstances To the extent that flexible capacity 'can 
be created, one is more likely to \yoid excessive shortages or 
surpluses of teachers What does 'flexible capacity' mean in prac- 
tical terms 0 It means providing teachers versatile enough to teach,, 
sav both mathematics :ind chemistry, and able to switch from 
one to the other full-time, 'polytechnic' colleges with a range of 
courses and flexible course structures which facilitate student 
transfers between teacher training and other activities, colleges 
which can teach either, say, 4-year courses or 2-year courses, or 
may alternatively be used for in-service training, college buildings 
which can later if necessary be converted to secondary schools, 
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or to other higher-education purposes, flexible ages -*of teacher 
retirement, ability to draw on expatriate teachers to fill temporary 
gaps* and so on. 

This involves avoidance of exclusive concentration on lengthy 
single-purpose specialization in courses, physical facilities or 
teachers The colJege which can serve a 'second purpose, the 
teacher who can switch subjects or teach more than one, the course 
which can produce a serviceable teacher m one >ear, should form 
a significant part of the resourced available Where there is the 
possibility of tapping reserve capacity it will be worth while 
keeping options open and emergency plans in stock (e g a register 
of trained teachers who might be willing to return part-time or 
full-time, contacts with foreign and international supply agencies, 
a knowledge of buildings potentially available for emergency 
training purposes) There is no gainsaying that just as in ordinary 
life insurance costs money, so in manpower planning maintenance 
of flexibility and room for future manoeuvre cost money and some 
loss oy specialist efficiency in the short term Insurance premiums 
have-lo be paid Since those responsible for teacher planning can 
neither accurately foresee nor closely control the futilre, they will 
be well advised to devise their own version of the insurance policy 

Mec^ures to achieve balance 

The educational planner who is faced by actual or anticipated sur- 
pluses or shortages of teachers should closely examine the factors 
causing the imbalance and consider ways in which it may be 
corrected As wc saw in Chapters III and IV. there are many 
different determinants of the /level of teacher demand, and many 
different sources of teacher suaply Although adjustment of teacher- 
trainmg output is one of the most direct ways of closing the gap 
between supply and demand, it is by no means the only way 
Many other measures could be contemplated, which include for 
example the regulation upwards or downwards of school intake 
and enrolment, changes in the way teachers are deployed in schools 
and in pupil-teacher ratios, changes in the definition of who is an 
acceptable teacher, new policies nj relation to teacher retention 
and loss, different policies, on replacement of temporary teachers 
and on attraction hack of teachers who have resigned Even as 
regards teacher training itself, it is not just alterations in the size 
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of the system that should be considered For as was noted in 
Chapter IV, different flow rates of teacher output can be obtained 
from a college svstem of any given size, bv adjustment of the 
average length of courses 

At the end of this chapter, on pages 75-79, a listing of the 
various areas of possible action on the demand and supply of 
teachers has been attempted. The reader should understand that 
the^author is not advocating all or any of these measures for 
yauoptjn in particular countnes They are no more ihan points at 
which policies could be applied in the event of teacher shortage or 
surplus Choices of particular options would clearly depend on the 
political, economic and social philosophies and circumstances of 
each country K 

Indeed it must be stressed that achievement of demand/supply 
balance is only one objective of the educational planner This 
objective should normally be subsidiary to the major goals set by 
a country for the education system It may make little sense to 
achieve a teacher demand supply balance at the cost of, say, 
drastically lowering teacher qualifications and increasing class size 
if % so doing one imperils the prime goal of enabling pupils to 
iearn effective!) and well It should be.clear from the above that 
the demand supply balance may in fact be struck at many differ- 
ent levels of demand, reflecting choices about levels of enrolment 
and modes of pupil-teacher classroom interaction and that the 
supply target may be achieved by a wide variety of alternative 
measures in the areas of teacher training, alternative sources of 
recruitment, teacher wastage, etc 

In making its choices of measures to establish demand/ supply 
balance, any, government will naturally have regard amongst other 
things to political sensitivities In case of teacher shortage, for 
example, it ma> be that a cut in school hours for pupils or the 
introduction of shifts might be unacceptable, whereas an increase 
in class sizes or employment of teachers of lower qualifications 
would perhaps excite less public criticism Similarly, in the event 
of teacher surplus, it may not be possible to cl^fce teachers' colleges 
or lay off teachers career commitments to existing personnel artd 
concern for morale mas incline governments to seek softer options 
— allowing some overstating, deliberate!) choosing to run twenty 
institutions below capacity instead of twelve at full capacity, and 
so on 
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Because of the need to honour commitments to personnel once 
employed, and the much greater difficult) of layifig off an existing 
teacher than of hiring a new one, it seems wise consistently to aim 
somewhat on the low side in p Fanning teacher supply A teacher 
once employed represents an ongoing financial commitment which 
must be met sear after yea? Rich countries with too many teachers 
can find ways of dealing with the problems of absorbing (or laying 
of! with compensation) too many teachers but poor countries 
cannot afford this luxury It is nearly always possible on the other 
hand to make good any small shortfalls with temporary teachers 
having reasonable levels of general education- Moreover, since 
needs change and knowledge expands and develops, one needs 
sufficient 'play* in the teacher force to allow the recruitment of new 
kinds of specialists and to alter the balance of the existing stock 
If the inflow of new teachers falls to a very low^pomt redistribu- 
tion of the teaching force either geographically or in terms of 
subject and other specialisms becomes difficuk and overall manage- 
ment of the teacher force becomes virtually impossible 
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MEASURES COUNTERACTING TEACHER DEMAND SUPPLY IMBALANCE 




w 


j 


POLICIES PRACTICES with EFFECT of 






• 

AREA»OF ACTION 






B 






Reducing teacher SHORTAGE 

* 

# 


Reducing teacher SURPLUS 


>I 




I UtMAiNlJ rUK TtALHhKj 


DEMAND-RESTRAINING 


DEMAND- BOOSTING 


=~ 
O 

~_ 






MEASURES 


MEASURES 






1 y umbers to be educated 






s 




Education structure 










- Length of stages 


Shorten, by eliminating grades 


Lengthen, by adding grades 






£L rtf ant r\t 


Raise 


Lower 






A of If^tvmcy 


Lower 


Raise 






Supply of schooling and participa- 










tion rat#*^ 










( nmrulvirv pHnpatinn 


Reduce length fail to introduce do 


Extend, introduce, enforce law 








no^enforcc law 








- Geographical accessibility of 


Kestnct 


Improve (extend schotJ network, 






schools 




transport provision) 






— Education charges 


Impose school fees 


Remove fees and help parents with 










indirect costs of schooling 






Course admission 


Control by selection 


Open, at option of pupil/parents 






Ffe-entry 


Forbid 


Allow 






Repeating ^ 


Forbid ^ \j 


Allow 
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Forbid Allow 
Discourage Encourage 



— Part-time attendance 
- Adult education - 



2. Education technology 

< 

Average size of class 
Weekly input of teacher hours per 
class 



Pupil hours 

Teacher hours 

— Teaching load norms per indi- 
vidual teacher 

— Overtime (in excess of norm) 
Teacher-pupil ratios (staff alloca- 
tions/establishments for schools) 



Increase 

Limit, by providing 

— fewer options 

— less practical work 

— fewer individual tutorials 

— less remedial work » 

Reduce relative to teacher hours, 
e.g by half day schooling, shifts, etc 

Increase 

Encourage, require 
Reduce, restrain 



Reduce 

Increase, and provide 

— more options 

— more practical wprk 

— more lrtflividual supervision 

— more reVedial work 

Lengthen relative to teacher hours, 
abolish shifts, etc 

Reduce 

Ban, discourage 
Increase 
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rfs such posts Close, to teachers, 
Jiscourage teacher applications, en- 
courage other applicants 
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Expand such posts .Open to/reserve 
for teachers; encourage teacher 
applications, discourage others 



AREA OF ACTION 



POLICIES PRACTICES with EFFECT of 



Reducing teacher SHORTAGE Reducing teacher SURPLUS 



II SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 

I Adjust outflows 
Normal attrition 

(a) Retirement 

(b) Resignation 

— Pay, allowances 

— Promotion prospects 

— Bonding 

— Rights on transfer (pension 
rights, contributions) 

— Retention of young mothers in 
^teaching 

f<}) Temporary absence 
- Secondments , 

Study leave 
-- In-service training, retraining 




SLPPLY-BOOSTING 
MEASURES 



Postpone, discourage 
Discourage 

— Increase 

— Improve 

— Introduce, enforce 

— Rights forfeited 

— Provision of creches, nursery 
schools 

Restrict, reduce length 

— Fewer • 

— Less 

— Less 
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SUPPLY-RESTRAJNING 
MEASURES 

Encourage early retirement 
Tolerate, encourage 

— Allow to fall behind other 
.occupations 

+- Allow to decline 
n — Abolish, fail to enforce 

— Rights retained 

— No special help 

Facilitate, easy extension 

— More 

— More 

— More,* particularly encourage 
retraining in shortage subjects/ 
specialisms 



— National military service 
— - Service abroad 

Replacement of unqualified 
t nates 



expa- 



— Exemption for teachers 

— Discourage 

Cease, slow down 



— No exemption 

— Encourage, with 
arrangements 

Introduce, accelerate 



secondment 



2. Adjust inflows 
Return from secondment 
Initial training 

— Number of places 

■— Conversions 

— Course structures 



Encourage 

Build new colleges, expand existing 
ones , 
Convert other buildings to teacher 
trainirrg 

Make colleges monotechnic, teacher 
training only No transfer oppor- 
tunitifi^to other courses 



Specific teacher training to start 
from first year of course 

Teacher training places reserved for 
initial training 



Discourage 

Close colleges, reduce places 

Convert colleges to other purposes 

Provide teacher training in poly- 
technic institutions with provision 
for non-teacher-training courses and 
transfer possibilities 
Postpone career choices General 
basic courses leading to alternative 
vocations , 

Devote teacher-training places to 
in-service training as well as initial 
training 



♦ Note the double effect that full-time in-service training or retraining may have in reducing a teacher surplus It both removes 
already trained teachers from the classroom, making room for others to be appointed, and at the same time uses up college 
training places which might otherwise be producing additional newly trained teachers 
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AREA OF ACTION 



Initial Training (Cont ) 

— Length of courses 

— Part-time training 

— Training inducements 

— Admission standards 

— College drop-out 

— Graduation exam standard 

— Re-sitting final examinations 

— Bonding of graduates to enter 
teaching 

Re-entrants 



POLICIES'PRACTICES with EFBKT of 



Reducing teacher SHORTAGE 



Shorten, develop emergency 
schemes, 'crash courses' 
Introduce, using correspondence, 
on-the-job training 
Offer attractive financial induce- 
ments/support to training students 
Lower 

Act to reduce 4 
Lo^er 

Allow, but out of college 

Introduce, enforce 

Encourage, by inducements, pre- 
servation of rights for time away, 
etc, offer possibility of part-time 
teaching * 



Reducing teacher SURPLUS 



i Lengthen Provide regular courses 
\only * 

Xbohsh/restrict; insist on college 

attendance "v 

Remove, or hm\ application of 

financial support \ 

Raise \ 

Tokroie— * 

Raise 

Disallow; or, if allowed, use up 
college places for these rqpeaters 
Tolerate new trainees entering other 
occupations 

Discourage, no favourable treat- 
ment on re-entry , no part-time 
teaching 



Unqualified teachers 

— Definition 

— Recruitment policy 

— Temporary licences to teach 
Military/national service teachers 

Foreign teachers 

— Recruitment 

— Recognition of foreign qua- 
lifications 



Remove/reduce professional entry 
qualifications 

Recruit and improve their conditions 
of service * 
Make freely available 
Use national servicemen for teach- 
ing 

Facilitate 
Grant readily 



Impose/raise professional entry qua- 
lifications 

Cease recruitment, discourage 
Restrict issue 

Do not use national servicemen for 
teaching / 

Impede (refuse work permits) 
Refuse 
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VI. Planning for a differentiated teacher force 



\ 



The discussion of teacher demand and supply has so far been in 
terms of the total teacher force and overall teacher-pupil ratios. 
If teachers and teaching jobs were completely undifferentiated, it 
would be sbjsfactory to work at this aggregate Jcvel, for teachers 
would be infihitely substitutable for each other In fact, however, 
teaching jobs We to some extent differentiated and many of them 
can be perfoifrnjd only by teachers with certain characteristics The 
market for teachers is not one unified market, but a collection of 
partially self-contained smaller markets. 

For example, in some countries it is not acceptable for girls to 
be taught by male teachers, and in these circumstances it is ob- 
viously necessary to calculate demand and supply separately for 
males and females Again, if primary education may be taught 
through different media of instruction, it is important that there be 
demand/supply balance of teachers in each of the main language 
groups. In India a Hindi-speaking teacher may not be able to take 
classes in Bengali, nor^n Ethiopia may a Gall a teacher be able 
to take glasses in Amhanc In other words, what one may very 
easily find is that an overall demand-supply balance conceals some 
severe imbalances in respect of particular types of teacher. 

Demand and supply of subject teachers 

The most obvious way in which the teacher market is subdivided 
is in terms of teaching subjects at secondary and higher levels. At 
the higher levels of the education system, knowledge and skills are 
rather specialised and the individual teacher's expertise is normally 
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limited to one or two subjects. In many countries an overall surplus 
of teachers in fact represents an excess of humanities and social 
science teachers and conceals a serious shortage of mathematics, 
science \nd language teachers" 

How can demand and supply of teachers be calculated on a 
subject basis 9 On the demand side, it is necessary to break down 
total demand into subject categories. Table 5 illustrates how this 
may be done, starting from typical Vurricula in different types of 
educational institution and their embodiment in a weekly timetable. 
This enables one to calculate the proportion of total time allocated 
to each curriculum specialism and so to arrive at the staffing 
requirements of a model school of standard size. One 'can use this 
information in conjunction with plans for future school develop- 
ment to estimate the number of &ll*time-equivalent teachers needed 

- for each area of the school curriculum. It may well be that the 
country concerned has different types of secondary school — 
theoretically inclined academic secondary schools on the one hand 
and practically biased secondary technical or secondary commer- 
cial schools on the other The individual subject components of 
the curriculum may vary between these types. In such a case 
government development plans for the different types t)f secondary 
school will have to be consulted in order that teacher needs can be 
reckoned for each These requirements can then be totalled to 
produce stocks of, say, mathematics and language teachers' needed 
at successive future dates This can be converted into flow projec- 
tions for the different subject groups of teachers, taking into account 
the existing and projected supply 

Such in broad outline is the approach to be followed in calcul- 

- ating needs for subject teachers, but a number of potential diffi- 
culties ought to be mentioned. 

(1) A minority of countries have no prescribed timetable with 
- subject allocations applying to all schools, rather it is left to the 
discretion of each school to decide its school subject offerings 
(c g., in England and Wales) Even where the curriculum is cen- 
' trally prescribed, there may be provision for options (languages, 
practical subjects etc ) the choice among which may vary between 
schools according to their location and facilities. Therefore it will 
often be necessary to make a survey of actual ctirricular practice, 
and the distribution of optional'subjects, as the basis for construct- 
ing a typical curriculum to be used in forecasting subject teacher 
needs. 
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Tabic 5 Illustrative calculation of subject-teacher requirements at secondary level 



oo 
to 



_ Schoo^imetable (periods per week* 

General secondary schools Technical secondary schools 



Total 1980 teacher requirements 
(full-time equivalent teachers) 



Average school 
(J6 classes) 



Average school 
(24 classes) 



Teaching subject 4 

National language 
Local language 
Foreign language 
Religion 
Social studies 
Art 

Klustc * 
Matheipatics 
Sciences 1 * ( 
Agriculture ,* 
or Commerce 
or Industrial arts " 
or Home science 
Physical education 

Total 



Typical Total 
individual weekly 
weekly periods 
timetable taught 

(no periods) (col 1 16) 



Typical Total 

teachers individual weekly Teachers 

required weekly perVds required 

02 periods timetable t uught (32 periods units 

per teacher) (no periods) (col 4 - 24) per teacher) (col 3 



General 
secondary 
schools 
1 80 standard 



Technical 
secondary 
schools 
14 standafri 
in its 



All 
secondary 
schools 



180) (col 5 - 14) (cols 7-8) 



6 


96 


3 


6 


144 


4,50 


540 


4 


64 


2 


4 


. 9 6 


3 


360 


4 


M 


* 2 








360 


. 2 


32 


1 


2 


'Ms 


1 50 


180 


6 


96 


3 








540 


Hi) 


24 


0 75 








135 


Ui) 


24 


0 7^ 








135 


6 


96 


3 


9 


216 


• 6 75 


540 


6(2) 


128 


4 


10(6) 


1 384 


12 


720 


i . 


20 


060 




24 


0 75 ^ 


• 112 50 


j 3(2) 


10 
30 


0 30 

090 j 


8(4) 


96 
132 


3 

4 13 


56 25 
168 75 




20 


060 




36 


1 13 


112 50 


1 


16 


0 50 




24 


-0 75 


90 


40(5) 


720 


22 50 


40(10) 


1 200 


37 50 


4 050 



63 
42 

21 



94 50 
168 
10 50 
4l 

57 75 
15 75 
10 50 



525 



603 

402 

360 

201 

540' 

135 

135 

634 50 
888 
123 
98 25 
226 50 
128 25 
100 50 

4 575 




notei I ^res in bracket* represent teaching periods spent in half-classe* (for practical work etc ) ~ 

tl 2~ m ^.i?* ° f t> r l clK * 1 iub * ects an amount of time is allocat.0 to^ch option, the number of pupJs taking the notions is aasumed to 

1 &JSE!l l,y ,P ^VT°K B h «ce the 'average school' sho**d,fferent amount?of „me expended on the vanoul options P ¥ 

J me actual number of schools of different *.zes has had to be converted to standard-sire-equivalentMcols 7 A 8), in order that the model unit at r/ii. 7 + 3 
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(n) Even where the subject allocation for individual streams or 
types of school has been laid down/ the distribution of students 
between the different streams may be uncertain, either because 
, this ls left to student choice, or because national targets for the 
distribution of stud&nts cannot be implemented The failure of 
many countries to achieve^their announced intentions to increase 
the proportion of students in science and technology is well-known 
In part this is undoubted!) due to difficulties on the supply side, 
particularly teacher shortage, but in sme countries it also reflects 
student preferences and student perormance in science The 
, „ realisro of the plans for ^tnbuticm of students by subject special- 
. isms needs therefore* to be closely examined, and the possibility 
of shortfalls allowecf*for 

{In} There is the problem of anticipating curriculum change' 
Sociology or economics or computing would not have appeared 
on -school timetables twenty years ago, whereas now they are not 
uncommon ♦ 

fiv) When the aggregate demand for the teaching of a subject 
• is converted into numbers of individual teachers, a number of 
* awkward distributional problems arise, in the case of minority' 
subjects, from the fact thj^fcpany schools are small and scattered 
This makes it difficult f(^*such schools to keep a 'teacher of a 
minor subject busy on a full-time basis, unless that teacher also 
handles other subjects Suppose, for example, that music is taught 
for one period per week (out of 40) to all secondary-school pupils . 
Using* the method of calculation suggested above, a secondary- 
school system with 300 schools and 6,000 teachers could be 
reckoned to need 150 full-time" teachers fie one-fortieth) for 
music However, the average requirement for each school is for 
full-time teacher of music (300 schools, 1 50 /full-time 
teachers) Yet each the 300 schools n£eds some teaching of 
music if the standard\c,urriculum is" to be applied uniformly every- 
where The actual distribution might be, on the lines shown in 
Table 6 - 

In the example given in Table 6 lMis. clear that the 300 schools 
need onh 150 full-time equivalent teachers of music, but bqpiuse 
of the distribution -of schools, even allowing for the sharing of 
part-tirne^achcrs, this will require 250 individuals able to teach 
y music (SO full-time, 110 half-lime and 60 quarter-time) If in 
this'example part-time employment of teachers was not permitted, 
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Table 6 Illustrative data on staffing schools m minor subjects 



Average no teachen jf 
per school 



Totj ! masse teacher^ 



School size 


(number) 


Jfotal 


Musid f I 40) 


FTE 


Individuals 


•> 

Large 


(20) 


80 


2 


40 40 




Large-medium 




40 


l 


10 10 




Small-medium 


*f 130) 


20 


1 


65 /3 ° 
65 [70 


full load (2 sen) 2 
half load 


Small 


f!40) 


10 


k 


J2> 160 


half load (2 sen) 2 
Quarter load 


Total 


(300) 


20 


i . 


1 50 250 





1 FTE f uJNtime-equi\alent teacher 

2 These teachers would make up their teaching load bv-y*orking at t*o neighbouring schools for 
x» part of the *cek each 



two-thirds (170 out of 250) of the music teachers uould have 
to teach other subjects as well. 

(v) There may not in all cases be an exact correspondence on ' 
a one-to-one basis between the subject of a teacher's training and 
the subject .he is teaching in 'the classroom. There^may be no 

—special option in the teacneM raining -system corresponding t& 
some subjects on the school timetable (such as civics, for 
example?) and these sublets* will naturally have to be. taught by 
teachers with other specialisms Second, even wnere .appropriate* 
courses do exist, absolute shortages of trained teachers in some 
subject areas force teachers to go outside their specialism. Third, 
poor distribution of teachers between schools (due perhaps to 
inefficient posting by the authorities) maty force a teacher^Mteach 
subjects other than his own*»gbeeause trained teachers ofll sub- 
ject are already on the /staff of x the institution to whic^^e has 
been assigned To meet these problems, some countries ? have 
introduced the requirement that teachers specialise during their 

i training in more than one subject. This practice helps to meet 
the problem of staffing minority subjects (as discussed above), 
and provides much needed flexibility in thfe deployment of 
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teachers, but it does of course introduce ambiguities into 'the 
classification of teachers by subiect as a basis for planning teacher 
supply 

(vi) In view of the above, it becomes very important in esti; 
mating, subject teacher demand and supply to know how teachers 
are actually used, and the extent to which actual supply (actual 
teaching assignment) represents potential supply (subjects ^f 
training) In a subject-based system the teacher trained in Chinese 
who' is actualK being asked to take mathematics classes should 
proper h be treated as an unqualified teacher of mathematics, 
and represents 'wastage' from the trained cadre of Chinese 
reverters 

Geographical distribution ofPeachers - # 

A secon^ommon type of imbalance is geographical, eitUr inter- 
regional or inter-school, with some areas and schools being short 
of teachers overall, or of particular kinds of teachers, even 
though there may be balance between demand and supply at 
national 'level' The local imbalance may arise from purely histori- 
cal factors — tho^e regions where expansion of education started 
late, but is r now proceeding rapidly, may have fewer well-qualified 
and experienced teachers If such areas happen also to be physi- 
cally inaccessible.* climatically unattractive or set apart culturally 
from the rest of the country, such problems may persist over a 
long period 

The long-term solution, bearing in mind that people are, 
generally more billing to work in their own home areas, may be 
to establish teacher-training facilities locally, and to reserve places 
in these for local student* It jjjray be necessary to do this on a . 
discriminatory basis, positively favouring local students against 
better-qualified outsiders, for otherwise the places will be taken 
by students who have no intention of serving in schools in the 
vicinity of the .college after thefr graduation Very probably it will 
also be necessary, at least temporarily, to bond students at these 
colleges to a period^of 'service in the locality, since even students 
native to the* area may be attracted by employment opportunities 
elsewhere 

Even in the'longer term, however, such measures may not be 
sufficient and it may prove ijecessary to supplement them bv policies 
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designed to channel already trained teachers from popular areas 
into less advantaged regions and schools This ma> be done by 
direction, or by a system of incentives, or by a combination of the 
twr A system of direction may impose on teachers the obligation 
to serve wherever the> are posted, and to transfer between posts 
only with official auth< nation Such system? may create a eood 
deal of resentment unless there are built-in safeguards to limit the 
time that am individual teacher fcas'to serve in difficult posts and 
to ensure that the burden of hardship postings is equally shared 
It also tends 'o concentrare enormota power in the hands of the 
byeaucracy responsible for pilings connections and influence 
become important, and accusations of improper influence and cor- 
ruption may be rife If. alternative!) a system of incentives is used,' 
teachers are allowed to apply for posts, but the financial and other 
rewards attaching to the post influence their choice Designated pests 
mav, for example attract special 'hardship allowances' in cash or 
amenities m kind Mjch as free housing and transport The rewards 
may not necessarily be immediate— it mav be that service in a 
designated piM can b c us^d as a prerequisite for promotion, or 
mav ^accelerate ones entitlement to promotion 

Whichever system is used, direction or incentive, it is essential 
for far distribution of teachers that some staff establishment formula 
for schools be instituted with built-in mechanisms for ensuring 
equity between- schooU The ^aff establishment formula should 
specify not onlv total numbers of teaching posts but also numbers 
of senior posts ( headmaster, deputy headmaster, head of -depart- 
ment, etc), for schools of each ,type and size If pay is attached 
to these posts rarher than to the person of the teacher, this will 
contribute to the more equitable distribution of teachers Thus even 
a highly qualified leather would be able to draw an attractive salary 
only if he filled a senior post and the availability of unfitted senior 
posts in remote areas, whilst only jumor posts were available in the 
capital city , would help to draw teachers away from the more 
popular to the less popular locations If teachers can always draw 
exactly the same salary m their present post in the town as by- 
moving to the countryside there is little incentive for them to move 
payment for responsibility rather than qualifications also has 
anotfier, even more important, advantage It helps to limit ifie pace 
of cost inflation in education This is because the ratio of senior 
posts nyotal posts can be administratively controlled over the long 
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term much more ea^il} than the proportion of better-educated 
teachers in the total teaching force 

If, however^ level of qualification is to be the main criterion used 
in fixing teacher pa>, one approach to ensuring fair teacher distribu- 
tion is to impose a qu/>ta Tm the proportion of better qualified 
teachers that ajiy one district or school mav employ The authorities 
might f6r exampTe s\ipulate that not more than three-quarters of 
an^ school's star! marv be trained, or that not more than half the 
trained teachers are to be university graduates 
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- On reaching the end of thLs volume, many practising planners will 
perhaps be looking for more specific guidance on the steps thqy 
should take to calculate future teacher requirements and teacher 
supply Although, as stated in the Introduction, this is not a manual 
on making projections, it ma\ be useful to consider briefly how 
practismg educational planner migjit construct a teacher 'baJar 
sheet' highlighting for his country's policy-makers the present and 
future teacher demand and supply situation, and pointing to some 
of the policy options available 

A purely ill ustrati\ e calculation for an imaginary country facing 
a teacher shortage is presented in Table 7 The teacher model it 
contains is perhaps the simplest one can imagine, being for a 
umfornj type of primary school, having only one category of qualified- 
teach>ef The basic data requirements to draw up a table of this 
ktfd are really very simple The following steps are required in 
compiling it (the numbers below correspond to the numbered steps 
in the table) 

/ Enrolment projections 

The actual level of enrolments will be known either /or the current 
yejir or, if such recent data are not yet available, probably for last 
year or the year before last Enrolment in future years is largely 
predetermined by current enrolments as affected by attrition The 
two major assumptions that have to be made concern (i) the level 
of future enrolments at Grade 1 — a relatively easy calculation if 
compulsory education is in force with^ fixed age of entry and if 
repeating is insignificant but more y^blemaucal otherwise, and 

f 
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(u)*changes in wastage rates affecting present enrolments and future 
intakes Both intake levels and wastage will be subject to a com- 
bination of factors, some within government control and subject 
to policy decisions, and others not The projections must take 
account of government policies for the future, as already announced 
or in the pipeline If government has no settled plans or policies, 
it ma> be necessary simply to extrapolate past trends 

2 Pupil-teacher ratios 

Once enrolment figures have been projected, the required number 
of teachers can be calculated by applying a pupil-teacher ratio In 
Chapter III we saw that the pupil-teacher ratio is a deceptively 
simple expression of what may be extreme^ complex practices of 
teacher use The planner normally has at his disposal, or can easily 
calculate, the trend of the pupil-teacher ratio in recent years, and 
/may decide ?imply to --project these into the future In so doing he 
will bear in mind the extent to which urbanisation rrfay make higher 
pupil-teacher ratios feasible, and conversely the contrary possibility 
that extending schooling to ever more remote rural communities 
would have the opposite affect In other words unchanged policies 
in respect of teacher use will have varying effects on the pupil- 
teacher ratio according to trends in population density and school 
sizes The planner will also take into account government policy 
on teacher use Any intention to alter Teacher loads, class sizes or 
pupil hours will require adjustment of the ratio, and of staffing 
norms for schools 

3 Total demand 

The total requirement (stock) for teachers at successive future dates 
can easily be obtained by dividing the figure for pupils per teacher 
into anticipated future enrolment 

4 Stock of acceptable teachers 

0 The definition pf 'acceptable teacher' will vary from country to 
country In the example, it is assumed that professionally qualified 
nationals are all acceptable, but others not in the illustration only 
60 per cent of teachers are regarded as acceptable in the base year 
The national education statistics, or teacher service records, should 
give* an accurate picture of tlj? current teacher force and the numbers 
who are qualified nationals In future years the stock is calculated 
by adding net ^ws to previous stocks 



Tabic 7. Illustrative projected teacher demand /supply balance sheet 1980-85 




Step* in calculation 

Demand 

1 Projected enrolments * 

2 Pupil-teacher ratio* 

3 Total teacher demand (\ 2) 

4 Stock acceptable teachers^ uaiirlcd natio- 
nals), earned forward from last year^col 6) 

5 Flows during year, modif>ing last year's stock 
0 a deduct net wastage since last year (gross 

wastage net of re-entry) 
b add new qualified entrants from last >ear 

i new college output 

ii in-service qualifiers 

6 Total teacher supply in current vear (4 **5) 

„ Balance 

7 Size of shortfall (3-6) 

8 Shortfall covered by 

a teachers in training (1 vear probation) 

b trained teachers not yet qualified 

c national servicemen (2-year service) 

d foreign teachers — qualified 

e foreign teachers— unqualified 

f vacant posts 

g. untrained teachers (residual) 
(TOTAL) 
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9 593 


10 205 


11 071 


12 223 


M 5 1 A 


14 955* 




5 117 


5 750 


5 874 


5 607 


5 127 


6 062 
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. 38 
2 

45 
4 872 
(5 117) 



2 000 2 /XX) 

W0 210 / 240 

- I 000 

30 20 10 



5540 ' 3 644 2 357 

(5 750) (5 874) (5 607) 

-trr 



2000 
270 
2000 



857 
(5 127) 



2000 
2000 



1 752 
(6 062) 
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This illustrative trial 'balance sheet' for an imaginary country is intended merely to indicate how an educational planner might work 
Out and present his calculations For any real country the 1 980 actuals, ratio of change 1980-85 and all the assumptions concerning 
pupil-teacher ratios, wastage etc would of course be different The country chosen suffers from a severe shortage of qualified teachers 
and wants to replace those without training (8g) In fact this woulcl be achieved in 1985 if it were not for the^ intention to drop the 
pupil-teacher ratio from 34 1 to 31 1 The teacher-training s>stem has been expanded to the point where it can take care of growth 
m enrolment (excluding further changes jn pupil-teacher ratios) of about 700-1000 teachers pa , plus expected wastage (rising to 
J80 teachers p a when all teachers are qualified) The introduction o[ a probationary >ear (8a), national service <8e) and 3-year in- 
service courses for unqualified teachers (5b) will all help to reduce the number of unqualified The balance sheet is described as 
'trial' in so far as it indicates wheie government's present policies are tending If the anticipated future situation is not acceptable 
to government, the* new policies which effectively change the assumptions for lines 1, 2, 5 and 8 will have to be introduced 

ASSUMPTIONS 

Lme 1 Based mainly on projection of existing Grades 1-6 enrolment, using exi^g wastage rates New jntakes assume rising enrol- 
ment ratip of seven-year-olds who increase at 2 85% pe ♦ • 

2 Actual num||er of pupils and teachers 1980 give PTR of 34 1 5 1 PTR of 34 assumed to continue to 1985 when each complete 
primary school to receive one extra teaching post 

3 Total projected teaching posts, whether fillec) b> qualified or unaualified 1980 figure 'is actual teacher stock 

4 'Acceptable teachers' assumed to be qualified nationals, 8924 in 1980 col is in fact number of qualified nationals in primary 
schools in 1979 

5 (a) Net wastage 1979-80 calculated from actuals, and gives 2 4% wastage For later years 3% assumed Net wastage loss 
from all causes, less all qualified re-entry * ' 

(b) fi) College enrolments assumed to expand and 85°' 0 of final-year students enter primary schools as qualified teachers, 
dtf 300 unqualified teajhers to be enrolled from 1980-on 3-year m-service course, of whom 220 p a expected to complete 
7 Posts vacant or filled by unqualified teachers * 
r Ha From 1982 probationary year to be required of would-be entrants to teacher-training courses If this scherrfc continues 

places in teacher force must be permanently reserved for them 
• , h Approx 10° 0 of college students assumed to fail exams and to serve as unqualified teachers while waiting to re-sit 

r Two-year national service scheme for 1000 entrants p a with completed upper secondary education to be introduced as 

emergency measure in 1983 
d Sl e Assumed to be phased out 

/ In 1980, 45 vacancies actually exist, but it is assumed good management will avoid this in future 
£ f? This category ^|^ariJed f as residual and major policy aim is to reduce proportion of unqualified teachers 
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5 (at Set wastage 

In a svstem with fully comprehensive education statistics it is pos- 
sible to construct a complete flow model in respect of the teacher 
force of the kind illustrated in Table 8 Lnfortunatelv, however, the 
onJv data on teacher flows that are regularly kept bv the; authorities 
in mans countries are those on inflow from initial teacher training, 
and even here the data are for college outputs rather than for intake 
to the profession fie there is often no record of the number of 
newlv trained teachers who actually take up their assignments) 
Information should be available from personnel records of the 
number »ho die, retire or resign but unless there is a regular system 
for retrieving this information, it ma> never be anaJssed and pre- 
sented in 'statistical publications 
^ In consequence in their educational planning vers manv countries 
find themselves having to reduce inflows and outflows to just two 
categories, of which one is 'new output from the colleges', While the 
other is a catch-all item net wastage '\ ct wastage' covers gross 
outflows of all kinds less returners and re-entrants The rate of net 
wastage is not difficult to calculate ,f one has reliable' data on 
successive vears' qualified teacher stocks and on new ,ntake of 
freshK trained teachers to the system One can then reckon that 
>et wastage rate fper cent) = 

Last vear s Mock ne* intake . tho >e ar s stock 

« - 100 

Last vear s Stock 

faking figures for 1979 and 1980 From 7 able 7, and applying the 
formula, the net wastage rate would be * 
*924 9<9i 215 

100 100 '2 4! per tent 

W24 , K924 

Hie net wastage rate projected for vears after 1980 in Table 7 is 
3 per cent, but there will be countries where -appropriate figures 
would be much higher than this, and in other cases lower 

- It should be noted that projections of net wastage rates are « 
difficult to make and very liable to error This ls because the net 
wastage rate ls a composite figure covering a variety of different 
inflows and outflows To project the net wastage rate without know- 
ing the size and direction of change of its constituent parts, can 
result in seriously wrong forecasts f 
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Tabic 8 Teacher flows an iliustrati<7n for qualified public pnmarysystem teachers 

1979 - * I 1980 / 

4 Typc of leather fto* i! 
Stock Outflow < 1979-80 Inflow Slock/ 



1 

16 » De^th 

46 Retfrement 

Resignation re-entry 
101 j— other jobs 29 
• 71 ; -marriage domestic 33 

5 /'—migration abroad 2 



177 / ~64 

1 / Dismissal — 

Moves within education 
19 — administrative work — 

19 teaching other levels 2 

(secondary, nursery^ etc ) 
2 —private sector jeaching * 



40 +5 
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Temporary transfers 




60 


— In-service training and re- 


55 




training 




22 


- study leave 


29 


15 


- rflaternifv. sick leave 


i 


1 


—secondment other work 


5 




find abroad) 






New production 






-college initial training 


841 




— resitting initial training 


28 




examination 






-qualifying through up- 


15 




grading course 




8546) 







884 

8924 3*8 ( 8546) » " 1047 9593 



Nrn? The stock nf teachers m 1980 consist* of 

8S46 (89%) retained from 1979 
161 ( 2',) re-entrants of various kinds 
8*4 ( 9\i newlv quaiined 

9*9^ 100 \> total 

Orw ***tage dr\ the 1 979 teacher stock (of 8924 teachers) u shown to be 178 (4 2 ,i set 
wastage OH 'he 1 979 teacher stock is 178 minus 161 re-entrants ie 2 15 {2 4 ' J 
f »ro»th* or (net addMion to) the teacher stock between 1979 and 1980 is equal to new, output 
1 884 j le\< net wattage f 2 M I that is 669 teac hers ' 
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5 (b) AVw qualified entrants 

These will be of two kinds th(££ who enter the teaching force as 
newly qualified teachers, and others — in systems where such pro- 
vision is made — who as unqualified teachers gain qualified status 
through courses taken while on the job As already indicated, 
records of college output are normally available, but not of actual 
entrants to the teaching service Numbers obtaining qualiiied status 
by in-service routes for by re-sitting college examinatioas having 
previously faded) may not be regularly reported Fc£ accurate fore- 
castme such information is needed 

6 Total teacher supply 

*This in fact represents total acceptable teachers 

7 Short tall surplus 

Tins represents the excess of demand over the supply of acceptable 
teachers 

8 Measures to cover shortfall surplus 

r~he gap (a shortage in this instance) is in fact the gap between 
demand and supply of acc eptable teachers The gap will not generally 
be allowed to appear as vacant teaching posts usually some tem- 
porary stop-gap arrangements, involving the use of substitutes to 
close the gap, wdl be entered into The most common are the 
employment of underquaiified national teachers, the use of teachers 
from abroad, or re-sort to temporary schemes of national service 

If the gap between supplv and demand was in fact a surplus of 
supply, the items against heading no 8 would be a schedule of ways 
of absorbing the surplus These might include overstating of schools 
above the target teacher-pupil ratio, secondment of teachers to other 
jobs or other countries and a large pool of teachers on in-service 
courses, or teacher unemployment 

It shbuld be noted that the gap is defined here by reference to 
it particular target pupil-teacher ratio Teachers who are 'surplus'/ 
on the basis of this ratio, might well be making an important educa- 
tional contribution in the schools through remedial and small group 
teaching They would be truly 'surplus' in every sense of the term 
only if their presence added nothing to the educational services 
being provided in the sch<x>ls Similarly a 'shortage' shown hy 
reference to the target ratio could be visibje in terms of untaught 
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Malum? teacher projections in practice 



classes or partially disguised at school level by heavier teaching 
loads In other words shortage and surplus as defined in relation 
to targets of output (enrolment) and target pupil-teacher ratios do 
not reflect the accommodations that may be made in the schools 
themselves 
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FOREWORD 



Accuracy in student accounting procedures gives school, districts a sound 
basis of financial and statistical information for all subsequent decision- 
making. The purposes of tfiis Oregon Student Accounting Manual are to 
.describe the student accounting system used in Oregon, and to assist 
districts in their efforts to maintain accurate records arid report 
properly to the Department of Education. 

In January of this year the State Board of Education adopted OAR 581-23-006, 
"Studept Accounting Records and State Reporting." Pertinent Oregon Admini- 
strative Rules, Oregon Revised Statutes and Department of Education forms 
ar£ included in thisTtanual. 

For further information' contact Lloyd Thomas, School Finance and Data 
Information Services, 378-363K v ^ 



Verne A. Duncan 
State Superintendent 
of Pub! ic Instruction 
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INTRODUCTION 

* 

Elementary and secondary education nationwide is one .of the most important of 
governmental efforts. It a^facts a large proportion of the nition's citizens 
and commands a significant proportion of the nation's financial resogrces. 
The system operates through a mix of educational planning and financial support 
at the federal , 4 state and local levels. Effective planning and the equitable 
allocation of scarce financial resources require a comprehensive system of 
student accounting. The accounting system must satisfy educational planning 
and financial needs'at the' local , m state' and federal levels by accurately measur- 
ing the number of students being educated. 

The purpose of this manual is to improve and clarify the system of student 
accounting used in Oregon public schools. Full implementation of this system 
will yield an accurate accounting of students at the local school and program 
level .- w hich will in turn provide cumulative data at the district, state, and 
federal levels. - - 

The Student Accounting System in Oregon 4 

Implementation of the student accounting System in Oregon requires jan understanding 
of certain Oregon statutory requirements, as well as those student measures 
which are used nationwide and in Oregon. 

• .. Residency for School Purposes (ORS 332.595) 

Residency for school purposes" is an essential concept in the -student 
accounting system. It determines which school district is responsible 
far the education of an individual and also is the basis on, which the • . 

. Basic School Support Fund, the Common School Fund, and the County School 
Fund are distributed to local districts.. It is important, therefore, 
- that the residency of each student be legality determined by each district 

to assure proper distribution of these *fun^s. ' " \ 

Every person in Oregon between the ages of 4 and 18 is resident for school- 
purposes in a school district. In general, individual s/Sfe' .considered to*be • 
resident in the district in which their parent* or guarflians.;neside: 
' However legally emancipated individuals are resident ih the distr.icjt ift 
which they reside. Wards of public or private agencies are resident,' in 
the district i/ which they reside provided they live in licensed substitute 
care facilities certified for a maximum of six children. Those livimg in., 
substitute care homes certified for seven or more are, resident for funding 
purposes^n the district 'in which their parents or guardians lived at the 
time the child became a ward of the public agency. Responsibility for 
determining residency lies with the attending- district. ' 
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Student Measures 



• Enrollment 



\ 



Enrollment as a student measu'nk is designed tor yield a hGadcount of the 
students who have enrolled in /the educational program during the regular 
school year. It is always di tumulati ve figure for the school year. The > 
•headccimt is achieved by usfqfe a cocHng system reflecting each student's 
statusj at the time of entry #nd withdrawal from school . The codling system 
used i/n Oregon is shown below. Properly used, this system will yield ar> 
accurate headcount of students enrolled in school on any given reporting 
date in any olass, school , di strict or state, or in jtf>e nation, 

t 
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The Enrol Iment Code 



Original entries: 



El--any student who has not previously, during the current year, 
entered ahy_school -in -the United States, 

E2--aViy striient who has been enrolled during the current schooT 
year, in * school in another state and who has. not previously, 
during the current school' year, been enrolled in. any school 
, in Oregon, 

Re-ien tries :/ 

\ » '/ * . ' ■ 

Rl-Vstude^ts received fr£>m another room in the same school, 

R2--stydents received from a public school in the *s*qie school district, 

R3--Xtudent£ received from a public school in the stateXfrut outside * 
the lodfl schbol district, , / \ 

yf<4-*studeryts re-enterijg after withdrawal or discharge, \^ 

/ R5--stadents received from a nonpublic, school in the state, \ 

R9-rStudents received from a different grade level within the ^ame , 
district'. ' * / * 4 1 



- Withdrawals (or losses): \\ 

students transferred to another room or classrOqm in the sdme 
bufTding, # - \ J- 

W2--_students transferred- to, another public school in the same /local 
district, " / 

- - • / , 

— students transferred to a nonpublic school in the same lcjc£] 
district, 




•1. A fulMifoe equivalency (FTE) is determined for each' stuclent each 
quarter.'. Students who are scheduled to participate in more than • - 
one-half of the full-day program are given an FTE of 1.0. Those 
students who are scheduled to participate one-half or less of 
the full-day program are givfn an FTE of .5. Kindergarten students, 
are given an FTE of K0, regardless of theJength o.f\ their program. 
The Department will adjust kindergarten students' FTE to. reflect the - 
- permissible percentage as stated in statute. Students enrolled in 

* dual-credit courses mutually agreed upon between a high school and 
community college shall be given an FTE based on the time Spent in w 
<fc both programs. If the time spent in the combined* programs is more , 
than one-half of- the full-day program, the student is given an FTE 
of 1,0. If the time spent is one-half or less, the student is given 
an FTE of \5. Work-study students may.be given an FTE of 1.0 provided 
the work-study program is supervised by the district.' If .a student 
is released for work during school hours and the district assumes no 
responsibility 'for the time involved, that time may not b^ counted 
as participation in the full-day program for' purposes of determining • 
trie student 1 s FTE. . j 

2. Total days membership^ is determined next &r each student by adding 
the student's FTE times days present and the student'^ FTE times" days 
absent. Tach student is counted in membership as either present or '« 
absent from the dayof enrol lrnent to the day of withdrawal on those 
days that the .instructional unit (school or program) is in . session. 

3. Total days membership cr^the instructional unit is then obtained by 
adding the total *days membership of all of the' students in the unit. 

4. ADM. is arrived at by dividing the total ( d^iys membership of the instruc- 
tional unit by the total number of days the instructional unit was in 
session. Only cteys, or portions thereof, on which the students are 
under^the guidance and direction of teachers are Jto be 'counted as 

days in^sefcion./ 

Part-time Programs > * 

ADM for partrtime programs,, does not involve assigning eaCJi student an FTE. 
Instead, ADM is determined by the number of hours spent by students in the 
part-time program. The method used to compute the ADM depends on the type 
of part-time program as follows: 

1: Students through age 20 yjears who are in continuation evenings school 
. (ORS 336.125) ai^d students who are enrolled in nonpublic schools who 
receive instruction in^a'public school on a part-time basis have their 
ADM computed by multiplying the total hours of instruction given all 
» s*tudents during the reporting period by \ 167 and dividing the product * 
by either 55* for th$ December 31 quarterly report or by 175 for the . 
June 30 annual report^*. . # 

2. Students who ^receive home ir^truction provi<4ed by certificated district 
staff have an ADM computed by dividing the total number of hours of 
home instruction given (not to -exceed five 'hours per week for' a single 
* student) by either 55 for the December 31 quarterly report or by 175 
for the June 30 annual report. , 

-,.6' 12 " 
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3. Kindergarten students receiving instruction from their parents 
' (as defined 4n OAR 581 --23-006(6) (a )(D}) .have an ADM- computed by, 
*' dividing the*-total hours' of instru.ction'givep the parents by dlst- * 
rict personnel by either 55 for the December 31 quarterly report 
* or *by 175 for the, June 30 annual report. The Department then 
adjusts the hours pf instruction given to reflect the permissible 
\ t percentage for kindergarten students as stated in statute. . ' 

The ADM of districts offering both full- and part-time programs is the sufo of 
tlfe.ADM'S for both' programs. s * • ' . 

for purposes of T districting- the'BasiC. School Support, Fund and other selected 
state .and coiimty funds, the Department of Education computes the resident ADM 
of eacfy district (ADMr). In addi tion,«wfor statistical pgrpoaes the Depart- 
ment computes the ADM of attending students (ADMa)C 



Average. Dauily Attendance 

Although' Oregon does not distribute funds based oh average daily attendance 
(ADA), 'many states do. Sinceit-is the one student measure 'compO ted by alp 
states, it is the principal* student measure reported to the federal -goverrF 
menf. It is used by the federal government for allocating a substantial * 
amount of federal -education dollars to the states. \ - 

ADA as a student measure indicates the average number of students present 
(in actual attendance) on any given-day during the reporting perfod. The 
'computation of ADA is very. similar .to that of ADM. The difference between 
ADA and ADM is thai-ijie ADA 'computation does not include the students' days 
absent! and it is only computed for Yull -time programs. 

ADA is obtained as follows: f . ( . 

1. An FTE is determined for each student in'the same manner as when 
computing ADM. 

2. Total, days attendance for each ^student is figured by multiplying . 
the .student's FTE by the student's total days present; 

3. To^tal days attendance of the instructional unit is, then obtained 
by adding the total days attendance of all of the^students in t]>ie 
unit. * 

4. ADA is arrived at by dividing th£ total days attendance of the 
instructional unit by the total number of days the instructional 
unit was in session. Only days on which the students are under 
the guidance and direction V teachers are to be counted as days 

/in session. 
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State Reporting 

In order to insure proper student accounting at the state level; the Oregon • . 
Department of 'Education requires several reports to be filed by school 
districts on forms provided by the Department. Directions for completing 
the forms are included on the* individual forms, feP^STv error is found on a 
previous report,, an amended copy should be fited. & ^ 

- P upil Personnel Accounting Report (PPA), Form 3200. , is usei to report*, 
enrollment, membership, number of days in session, attendance, length 

of school year, and the number of high school V^duates for fll full-time 
programs. Separate reports must be filed for grades within a school 
having differing numbers *of days inrsession. Reports are required to be 
filed within ten days of the close of each quarter and the full school year. 

- Resident ADM m Part-time and Special Programs, Form 3201 , is usfed to 
report the ADM of students in continuation evening schools under ORS 
336.125, students in nonpublic schools who attend public school part time, 
students receiving^ jtame instruction, and kindergarten students receiving 
instruction from treir parents. 'Reports are required to be filed within 
ten days of the clfl^e of 'the. quarter ending December 31 and the year- 
endi ng June 30. (' % 

- Basic Sgtiool Support FtWid Report of Non-Resident Pupils, Form 3202 , is used 
to report the ADM 'of nonresident students for wjigrivthe resident district 
pays tuition,- students attending an ES[f j financed program, dependent children 
attending under prpvistorrs of ORS 339.165* through .339.185; and nonresident 
Students for whom; the resident district does not pay tuition. Reports are 
required to be filed within ten days of'the close, of the quarter ending 
December 31 and the year ending June 30. 

- Basic School Support Fund Report of Community College Instruction, Forrrv42Q7 , 
is used to report ADM of students who are simultaneously enrolled in dual- 

/ cnedit courses, mutually^ agreed upon between a high school and community 
college; Reports are requnred within ten days of the close of the. quarter 
ending ^December 31 and thelyear ending June 30. 

- Estimate of Attendance gf Dependent Students from Child-caring Agencies ,* 
Form 3190 , amd Final Report of Attendance X)f Dependent Students From Child- f 
C aring Agencies~Form 3193 , are-used to report the projectid and Actual 
"total days attendance of dependent students front child-caring agencies 
licensed»to serve seven or 'more children. Form 3190 is required to be 

filed by January 31 and Form 3193 by July 15. 

- Preliminary Certification by Child-caring Facility for Dependent Children , 
Form 3]91 , and Certification by Child-caring Facility for Dependent Child- 
ren, Form 3194 , are used tcreport students who live or have lived in 
child-caring facilities licensed to provide care for seven or more children. 

„ Form 3191 is required io be filed by January 31 and Form 3194 by July 15. 

- Estimate of Pupil Membership and Operating Expenses in Special Education - 
Programs, Form 3196 , and Final Report of Pupil Membership and Operating 
E xpenses in Special Education Programs, Form 3198 , are used to report the 
total days of instruction, cost,^and membership by county of residency for 
special education programs. Form 3196 is required to be filed by February 1 
and Form 3198 by July 15. • 
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i District Report of Resident Enrollment by County .Lines, Forms 3203 

and 3205, are used to report the' resident enrollment of students who 
ar . e legal residents of the reporting district according, to the county 

of legal residency of each student. Form 3203 required to be filed 

for the quarter ending December 3*1 and ts due January 15, and Form 

3205 is required for the year ending June 30 ajid is due Ju-ly 15. 
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T HE QRE frCN SCHOOL REGISTER INSTRUCTIONS 

~: r- 



General Information 




The Oregon School Register i^s designed tQ comply with Oregon statutes and 
administrative" rules governing school attendance' reporting. It is intended 
for use by elementary*ahd f secondary schools to assist in the completion of the 
Pupil Personnel Accounting' Report (Form 3200). Each school is required to main- 
tain student attendance afvd membership records in this register or in an alter- 
nate system which utilitffes standard definitions and yields equivalent data. 

During the first week frf school it may be desirable tounaintain a temporary 
record i-ri order to pjovide for late entrants and gre-enrolled students who do 
not report 4 This information should be transferred to the schoo] register 
at the beginning' of the $ecpnd week. Names of pfe-enrolled students wlio^o^ 
not actually enroll shouttl np^ppear in the permanent register. 

The school registeris a permanent record and. should be kept in ink. \]At Fthe 
end of the school year, the completed register (or its equivalent if an alter-~ 
native system is, used) should be submitted to the district office for ^ 
permanent retention. / / 

Code and Key ' 

ki completing the register, the codes listed on pages 4-5 of this manual (and 
on sheet 4 of the registfer) are to be used. t a 

R9 snd W9 are to be used only if a school district adopts a year-round schedule 
incorporating a track-system in which one or more tracks are' scheduled to cross 
school years (July 1 through June 30). The tise of the R9 and W9 cc^es shall be 
limited to those students who change* grades within a track during the school yaa 

For other entries, use the following key: 

' H legal school -holiday. Record only those days that are paid legal 

hoWdays between opening dayand closing day of school. (Examples-- 
. • . Thanksgiving,, Memorial Day, Labor Day, New Year's Day.) 

ti local schoo^holiday. Thos-e days when school is not in session for 
emergenc^ol other reasons and the closure was approved by the 
locafyboarck 

•(h) approved day closed for emergency. If the closure wa3 subsequently 
approved by j the Oregon Department of Education, the V recorded in 
the Register is encircled to indicate such approval'. * (Examples--* . 
storm cTqs€^J days, other emergency or local holidays.) 

I approved inservice day. (Examples—County or District Institute 
Days.) . * I 9 

V unpaid vacation day. (Examples—Spring vacation, Christmas vacation.) 

X ' miscellaneous day other than inservice day on which the teacher is 
■ - required to be'pres'ent but the pupils are .not in session. (Examples 
teacher wprk days, teacher-parent conference days.) 

0 ' a dciy in a sthcfTI week, not included in a given report quarter 

1 * ' absent a.m. 

- . absent p.m.'- 
+ #i absent aM day m 
o *' tardy (lat^l \ 
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Instructions for Recording Student Data by Columns ' 

C olumn 1 List alphabetically and by grade the last name of each student 
followed by the first name and middle name or initial ('e.g., 
Smith,. John' A.). If more 'than one.grade is recorded on er page, 
skip a few lines between grades/ To facilitate completion of 
. state ^ttendanc^ reports, 'nonresident .sttfflents should be listed' 
separately at ttfe end of each grade. 



Column 2 



Columns 3 and 4 



Record the grade placement. at the time of enrollment for each 
student. v " 

Indicate the- sex of each student by a check ^ 
mark in the appropriate column. 



C olumns 5, 6 .and g * 
Columns 8 through 12 
Co^ujnn 13 



Columns, 14 and -15 
V 

Column 16 



Record the month, day and' year of each stu- 
derft's btirth as follows: 4:27 :7CL(Apr . 27 , 1970). 

Record the entVy or re-entry status for each 
student by checking the appropriate column. 

If a student withdraws at any time during the 
'school year, put a check mark in this column. 
At the .end of each qaarter, summarize columns 8 
through 13 in the'appropriate spaces at the bot^ 
torn of the page. Jhe column totals for each 
quarter are cumulative and must correspond to 
the column totals 'of Section 1 of Form 3200. 

For each nonresident student indicate the 
homfe district* number, county/ESD and state. 

Indicate the status of all nonresident students 
usjng the- appropriate code: 

*NR1 --students having tuition paid by parents 
or other individual s 

NR2--stu<ients having tuition p^id by their 
resident di strict , t 

% 

tyR3.--students having tujtion paid from outside 
the state 

• - \ 

NR4--not classified above 
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The. spaces between columns 16 and 17 are % used for recording weekly attendance 
for, each quarter. Starting with the last space in the quarter, enter the school 
week number of the last week in that quarter and its beginning date (as shown on 
the Oregon Department of Education School Calendar). See example on page 15. ^ 
Number back to ihe week in which the -quarter begins or, for the f irst -quarter, » 
when the schoor session begins,, Spaces to the left of thejfirst week should ■ 
be blocked out. When the end of a quarter falls on any^cfay 1 except Friday, 
.Saturday or Sunday, the last week of that quarter and /the first iweek of the 
hext quarter will have 'the same number. In such cases\, those days jn the e week ^ 
not included in the quarter s'hould be marked with an "0" and should not be 
counted as days within the quarter. 

Daily afttencfence data should *be recorded as follows: etltries for ftonday should 
b£ made in the upper left corner of the block;for Tuesday, upper right primer; 
for Wednesday, the middle; for Thursday, lower left corner; and for Friday,^ 
lower right corfier. (See example.) 




j* i - » 

A - When a student enrolls, enter an *E or R with the appropriate code number in 

**• 1 that portion of the weekly attendance block that- reflects the date of entry, 
v No entry -is made to record days present. The enrollment code may.be found • 
under "Student Measures/" page 4 of this manual; the key to other entries 
is orr page 11. (See-also Sample Register, page l^.) x 

'When a, student withdraws, place a "W" with the appropriate code number in that 
portion of themeekly attendance block that reflects the school day following 
the ktst day o Attendance. With the exception of W9, the day marked "W" should 
no{ be counted aTa membership day. For W9, the entry should be made on the 
* last day of attendance and should Be counted as a membership day. 
. •" / 

Column 17 , A-full-time equivalency (FTE) for each, student must be deter- 

— mined each quarter and entered in column" -J 7. The FTE re- 

flects the portion of the student's participation in the full- 
j. „ • f day program.' Student's,, scheduled to attend school for more 

than one-half of -the full-day program are given an FTE of 1.0. 
Students scheduled to attend school for one-half or less of 
, the full-day program .are given an FTE of .5. (See "Average 
Daily Membership," page 5 of this manual, for further 
information.) 

- Col umns 18-23 ' The total quarterly membership of each student should be sum"- • 
— ' " marized at the end of the quarter. Record membership ot resi- 

dent students i.n columns 18 through 20 and membership of non- 
resident students in columns 21 through 23. To determ,in6 days 
• present (columns 18 and 21), count the number of days the 
* student wa^ present and multiply by the student's FTE., round- 
. • ing to the nearest tenth. To determine days absent (columns 

19 and 23), count the number of days the student was absent 
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and multiply by the student's FTE, rounding to the nearest 
tenth. To determine days of membership* (columns 20 and 23) , 
/ add days present to days absent (column 18 plOs column 19 = 

>y column 20, and column 21 plus column 22 = column 23). Record 

column totals at the bpttom of the page. 

Columns 24 through 29 At the end of each schooi year each student's member- 
ship record, should be summarized by totaling the data 
for the four quarterly periods. Record column totals 
at. the bottom of the page and check by adding the 
column totals of the four quarters. 

' Indicate whether th*> student is promoted or retained 

at the>end of the schoot year. 
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Sample School Register 



pregon School Register, 19// School Year page 

REGISTER SHEET NO 2 




School opened Monday, September 1; end of quarter Tuesday, .September 30. , 

Student 1: Enrolled on .first day of school, September 1. Absent two days, 
September 17 and 18.- FTE,= 1.0/ 

Student 2: Enrolled on first day of school, September 1. No^fesences. 
.FTE = .5. > / , 

Student 3: Enrolled on first day of school, September^. No absences. 

Withdrew September 18. Transferred to' nonpublic school. 
FTE = 1.0. Nonresident student. 

Student 4:- Entered from another school in .the district September 24. 
• FTE = .5. 
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OREGON SCHOOL REGISTER, 

1 

; AND' . 

* / ^ 
/ RECORD BOOK 



• Prepared by the 
Oregon Department of Education 



School 



District No 



County 



(Name) 



Address 



(City or Town) ' 



(Street) 



RECORD FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 19 - 19 



This register is the property* of the school district It becomes an important official record of thej district and'for^lfes 
reason it should be kept neatly and accurately Directions should be carefully folrowed and all informajioii requested shduld 



be supplied 



delfts at 



Facts* regarding *the attendance of students at school are of basic importance in every state In orda/ ttfat these facts 
may be properly and uniformly recorded and may, be comparable, the Oregon Department of Educa^m, m cooperation 
with educational authorities in other states arid with the United States Department- of Education, has developed this 
Register of Attendance / * ' 

This register is provided by the state in order that the facts regarding attendance may be uniformly recsrefett by identical 
procedures. 'The instructing are intended to be complete and self-explanatory Please study them ciirefully^ and if any 
point is not* clear do not hesitate to consult your principal, superintendent, or the Oregon Department of Education. 

i s » 

Accurate reports based x>n a properly kept register are of the greatest importance They constitute the foundation for 
an understanding of the needs of the schools and theTSsis for financial -support. , , 
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I - Oregon Administrative Rule 581-23-006 

Student Accounting Records and State Reporting 



J . 
Statutory Authority: ORS 326.310;: 327.125 

581-23-006 Student Accounting Records and State Reporting ■ 

(1) The following definitions and abbreviations apply to this rule: 

(a) "ADA* means average. daily attendance: 

(b) "ADM" means„ average daily membership;. 

(c) "Day 1n session" means a scheduled day of instruction during which 
students are under the guidance and direction of teachers; f _ 

(d) "Department" 1 means the Oregon Department of Education; 

(e) "Full school day" means the length of r time a* school or program Is 
normally 1n session during the day, 'as determined by the local 
school board under provisions of ORS 332.075(2): 

(f) "FTE" means full-time equivalency: % 

(g) "Instructional unit" means a school or other organizational 
arrangement which provides Instruction of a given type or types; 

(h) "Regular school program" means that which 1s offered to comply 
with the standards adopted by the State Board of Education and 
compulsory school attendance law. This does not Include summer 
school, adult education,, or preklridergarten programs; 

(1) "Roll" means the 1 1st of students who have enrolled in the" dis- 
trict during the current school year; and - . < 

(j) "Superintendent" means the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion'. 

(2) Instructions pertaining to the maintenance- of student accounting 
records and state reporting shall, be published by the Department. 

(3) Each school d1st*rTct shall* 

(a) Maintain acmintlng records of student enrollment, attendance, 
membership, 7Pes1dent/nonres1dent status, and such other student 
Information 1 as may be required, for, each student enrolled in 
regular school proqrams operating during the , regular school year. 
Such records shall utilize* uniform definitions of each student 
measure as stated 1n this rule: * 

(b) Designate the residency for school purposes, subject to the pro- 
visions of ORS 332.595 and 339.135, of each student enrolled In 

the district; , 
(cl Report enrollment, attendance, membership, and such other Informa- 
, tlon as the Superintendent may, require, within 10 days of the end 

of each reporting period on forms provided by the Department. 

Reporting periods shall end September 30, December 31 ./larch 31, 

and June 30; and ' 
(d) Utilize the following enrollment codes for recording entry, re- 

entry, and withdrawal of students during the regular school year. 
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(A) Original entries: 1 

(i) El— any student who has not previously, during the current 
^ year, entered any school in the United States, 

(ii) # E2— any student whs has been enrolled during the current 
school year in a school in another state and who has not 
previously, during the current school year, been enrolled 
in any school in Oregon. • 
^JB) Re-entries: 

(i) Rl--students received, from another room in the same 

SChOOl ; 

(11) R2— students received from a public school in the same 
school district, - 

(iii) R3--students received from a public school in the state 
bu£ outside the local school district, * 

(iv) R4--students re-entering* after^withdrawal or discharge, 
(v) R5— students received from a nonpublic school in the 
state. 9 ' " 

'JO Withdrawals (or losses): 

(i) Wl--students transferred to another room or classroom in 
# the same building, 

(ii) W2- -students transferred to another public school In the 

same local district, 
(iii) W3--s"tudents transferred to a nonpublic school in the same 
local district, 

(iv) W4--students moved out of the local school district or 

state, s 
(v) -W5--students quitting school after passinq compulsory 
attendance age, ' * 

(iv) W6— students issued work permits, 
(vii) W7— students graduated, 

(viii) W8--students withdrawn because of other reasons, 

(1x) W --the total of Wl'through Wft. , 
(D) If .a school ' district adopts a year-round schedule incorpo- 
rating a track system ^ which one or more tracks are sched- 
uled to cross school jears (July'l through' June 30) the 
enrollment code shall- be expanded to Include: 
(1) R9n-students wqelved from a different grade level within 

the same district, 
(11) W9--students transferred to a different grade level within 

- the samejll strict. 
The use of the R9 and W9 codes shall be limited to those 
students who change grades within a track during the School 
year. A W9 entry shall be counted as a. day of membership. 

(4V Students shall be entered and withdrawn from the district roll *s 
follows: * -J 

. (a) A student shall be entered on the district roll utilizing the 
appropriate E or R ^eode-on the first day of the student'* actual 
attendance. A student participating In the program of. more than 
one Instructional unit shall be entered on the roll of that 
$ Instructional! unit 1n,wMch 50 percent or more of the student's 
! time Is scheduled and the student shall not be entered on the roll 
of other Instructional units; 
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(b) A student wlfose withdrawal status 1s known or can be determined 
within ten days Wall be marked as a withdrawal on the school aay 
following the Vast day of actual attendance. If a student's 
withdrawal status cannot be determined, the student may be carried 

• as absent for a maxlmunltof ten consecutive 'school 'days and shall 

be withdrawn on the eleventh consecutive school day. 

* , i 

(5) Membership and attendance accounting * in ^instructional unjts scheduled 
to operate a full school day shall be recorded as follows: 

(a) A full-time equivalency MFTE) for each student ' enrolled shall 
be determined each .quarter. Students participating in more than 
one-half of the full -day program ^hall be given an FTE of l.O." 
Students participating 1n one-half or less of the full-day program 
shall be given, an.FTE of .5. The FTE computation of students 
participating 1n community college program? under paragraph (B) of 
this subsection shall Include time spent in the community college 
program; 

(A) Kindergarten students shall be assigned an FTE of 1.0. The 
Department shall adjust the total days membership of kinder- 
garten Students reflecting the permissible percentage as 

- stated 1n s.tatute, 

(B) Students enrolled in dual -credit cour^es^mutual ly agreed upon 
^between a local scHbol district and a community college and 

■ for whom the community' college claims reimbursement from the 
Community College^Opfrating Fund shall be accounted for as 
follows:. \ m 

(1) Each local district enrolling suen students shall report 
~ to the Department the number of instructional hours 
recelyed by those students for whom community college 
reimplement will be claimed. . The report shall be 
prepar^b by the local district and verified by the commun- 
ity college prior .to submission to the Department. 'Each 
report shall yield subtotals for resident and nonresident 
students by district. 
(11) Two repowts shall be required each year: The first 
covering tW quarter ending Decanter 31 and the^ second 
% covering /the year ending June 3tiV** 
(111) The Department shall convert to ADA the community college 
* instructional hours -reported for each reporting period by 
multiplying the total hours of instruction by .167 and 
dividing the product by 55, Tor the December 31 quarterly 
report and by 175. for the June 30 annual report. * 
(1V) The ADM computed 1n subparagraph (111) of this section 
shall be deducted by the^ Department ^rom .the ADM of the 
district. , ' 

,(C) Students participating 1n district supervised work-study 
programs may be credited as 1.0 FTE. If a student 1s released 
for wbrk during school hours and the district assumes no 
supervisory responsibility fortthe time involved, that time 
shall not be counted as participation 1n the full-day program 
when determining the student's FTE. 

(b) Membership of each student for the quarter shall be computed as 
if follows: student FTE times day* present plus student FTE times 
* days absent equals, total days membership of the student. Each 
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student shall be counted in 'membership as either present or absent 
from the date df enrollment to the date of withdrawal on those 
days when the Instructional unit Is In session. The day upon' 
. which a student Is marked as a W (except W9) shall not be counted 
as a day of meroership; / 

(c) Total days membership of the Instructional tfn1t §nall be v the total 
of days membership of al 1 -students enrol 1 eel in the Instructional' 
unit as computed in subsection (b) of this section. The computa- 
tion of total days membership of the Instructional unit shall 
yield subtotals Indicating ) grade placement and resident/nonresi- 
dent status of student membership; 

(d) The Department shall compute the ADM and ADA of resident students, 
nonresident' students, and attending students for each Instruc- 
tional unit reporting and derive totals of such data for each 

local school district in the state, subject to the following 
procedures: 

(A) ADM is the. total days membership of an Instructional unit 
during a specific reporting , period divided by the number of 
days the instructional unit v£s in session during that report-. 
Ing period. , The ADM^of groups of instructional units having 
varwlng lengths of terms shall be the sum ofl the ADMs obtained 
fo»*the Individual Instructional units. If a district school 
board adopts a class schedule that operates throughout the 
year under the provisions of ORS 336.012 for all or any 
instructional units In the district, the computation shall be 
made so that the resulting ADM will not be higher or lower 
than If the local board had not«adopted such a schedule, 

(B) ADA is the total days attendance of an Instructional unit 
during a specific reporting period divided by the number off 
days the instructional unit was 1n session during that import- 
ing period. The ADA x>f groups of instructional units haying 
varying, lengths of terms shall be the sura of the ADAS obtained 
for the individual Instructional units. If a district school 
board adopts 'a class schedule that operates throughout' the 
year under the provisions of ORS 336.012 for all or any 
Instructional units in the district, the computation shall be 
made so that the resulting* ADA will not be. higher or lower 
thdn if the local board had not adopted sucfc a schedule. 

(6) Students enrolled in part- time, programs shall be accounted ^-for~as 
follows: * 

(£) The ADM of students enrolled in the following part-time programs 
shall be computed as stated 1a subsections (b), (c), and (d) of 
this section; . y 

feA) Students through age 20 Iji continuation ^venkiq schools imer 
. provisions of ORSs 336.125, 336.135, 339.250, 339. 25£, * . 

(B) Students enrolled In nonpublic schools who receive instruction 
in^kr public school on a part-time bas1$, # 

(C) Students receiving home Instruct ton provided ^y certificate 
district staff, * * 

(D) Kindergarten students receiving Instruction from their par- 
ents,, if the program offered Is authorized by the local 
district board, meets the standards of the State Board of 
Education, 'is financed by lo<;al district funds, and provides 
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the parent with Instruction f ran Appropriately certificated 
personnel, or from teacher aides working under the supervision N 
' • of such certificated persdnnel. , ) 

(b) The ADM of students enrolled under paragraphs (a)(A) and IB) or / 
this section sha11.be computed by multiplying total hours of 
Instruction given all students during the reporting, period by .167 
and dividing the product by 55 for the December 31 quarterly.- 
report and by 175 for the June 30 annual report; \ 

(c) The ADM of students enrolled under paragraph (a)(C) of this 
sectlhn shall be computed by dividing total number of hours of 

home 'Instruction given (not to exceed 5 hours per week for a 
single student) by 55 for the December 31 quarterly report and by 
'175 for the June 30 annual report; 

(d) The /ADM of s'tudents enrolled under paragraph (a)(D) of this 
section shall be computed by dividing the total hours of Instruc- 
tion given parents by district personnel by 55 for the December 31 
quarterly report and by 175 for the June 30 annual report. The 
Department shall adjust the hours of Instruction given reflecting 

"the permissible percentage for kindergarten studehts as stated 1n 

statute; ' ■ " », . . '* . 

(e) The computation of ADM for each part-time program listed shall 
yield subtotals for resident and nonresident students; ' , 

(f) The ADM" of students enrolled in part-time programs shall be 
reported to the Department for the quarter ending December 31 and 
for the year ending June 30. 

(7) Membership for nonresident students: ^ # * 

(a) The Department* shall credit to the resident district the ADM of 
the following students who are attending a school or orograrf which 
1s not operated by the student?* resident district: - _ 

(A) Students enrolled in-an ESD operated or school district 
operated program for the trainable mentally retarded (ORS 
430.76* to 430.820), or handicapped students covered by ORS 
5*3.035 to, 343.307, . . 

(B) Dependent students covered under provisions of ORS 339. lbb to 
431,185, * ' 



(cTsSdents for whom 'the resident district pays tuition, Inclu- 
sive of tu1t1orf*.payments to private schools as authorized by 
statute, 

(D) Students whose tuition 1s paid by their parents, 
(b) School districts, ESDs,- and private schools operatlnq programs, for 
students covered under subsection (a>of this section shalf report 
on forms provided by the Department: 5 t < ♦ 

(A) Enrollment", attendance, and membership on a quarterly basis to 
v the Department, and ' ' ' , , n 

fB) nonresident membership for the school year ending June 30 and 
.the quarter ending December 31 to the resident districts for 
verification and subsequent submission to the Department. 

(8) The Superintendent shall prescribe the applicable student accounting 
. procedures" for any programs or specific situations not covered by the 

provisions orljthts rule. ^ t 

(9) The effective date of this rule 1s July 1, 1981. * 
lalfopTeJTanuary 16, 1981 
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and Ifeskleot. Average Dally Membership 

by Canty] 

581-£M>18 TfTprovide a basis for budgeting purposes and 
for final distribution of the Common School Fund and the 
'County Fund to the schooY districts, ihe^tol lowing procedure 
I) be followed: f 

(1) Each school district )nth/<erritory lying in more than 
one- county (joint districts; shall VeporTto the Oregon Depart- 
ment of Education the resident enrollment by county lines as 
of December 31 and June 30 of each year. Resident enrollment 
is defined as the sum of EW + E2 + R3 + R5 (as defined in 
OAR 581-23-010) for pupils who. are legal residents of the 
school district, regardless of where they may attend school. 
Such reports shall be due within 15 days after the close of the 
respective quarters m 

(2) The Department of Education will then prorate by 
county the resident average daily membership (ADM —.as 
defined in ORS 327.006) of the joint districts in the same 
proportion as the district's resident enrollment is prorated 
between counties. * 

(3) By March 15 the Department of Education will certify 
to each intermediate education district (IED) or county school 
district the December 31 report of resident ADM by county 
lines. These data are tbt>e used for purposes of budgeting each 
district's share of estimated receipts from the Common School 
Fund and the County School Fund 

(47 By November I, the Department of Education will 
certify to each IED or county school district the June 30 report 
of resident ADM by county lines. These data are to boused for 
\ purposes of final distribution to the districts of the Common 
School Fund and the County School Fund 

Stat. A«th. ORSCh 326A32f 
Him 1 EB234,f Acf 6-18-76 

r 
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School Census 

581-23-019 (1) By January 1 of each year, the Center for 
Population Research^ ana* Census certifies to the Oregon 
Department of Education and to the administrative office of 
each county an estimate of the population of each county 
between the ages of 4 and 20, as of October 25 of the previous 
year This census is used ,as the basis for the apportionment of 
the distributable income account of the Common SchtJol Fund 
to the counties by the Division of State Lands, and 'also as the , 
basis for determining the amount of the County School Fund 
mandated levy by the adnrnistrative office of each caunty. 

(2) In order to satisfy -statutory references to 4 'school age 
children'' or l> school census", an estimated census for all 
common (unified and* elementary) school districts shall „ be 
computed in the following manner : 

(a) The Department of Education shall prorate the annual 
estimated school census of the state to each intermediate 
education district or county school district in the same 
proportion as each IED * or county school district's resident 

y averap? daily membership (as defined in ORS 327.006) for the 
previous June 30 bears to the total resident average dailyN 
membership of the state. This census is certified, by the v 
Department of Education \o each IED or county school district j 
by January 31 of each year. / 

(b) Each IED or county school district shall then prorate/, 
this school census to the common school districts .withfertu 
jurisdiction according to the p4a* approved by the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction prior. to January 1, 1973. Such 

" distribution is tot be reported by the IED or county school 
district to the districts and the Department of Education by 
March 1* of, each year. This district census is used only for 
satisfaction of the above mentioned statutory references, and 
is not used for the distribution of anv funds. 

_. ORSCh. 326*327 
1EB234, f. A ef. 6-18-76 



Distribution ef Common School Fund 

. 581-23-020 [1 EB lM, f. 7-5-72, ef. 7-15-72 

Repealed by 1 EB 234, f. & ef. 6-18-761 

Admission and Tuition Payments of Dependent Children 

581-23-021 A student placed by a public or private, 
licensed child-caring agency in a facility authorized to care for 
seven or more such children is to/be considered resident in the 
district in which the parents resided at the time the student 
became a ward. The child must be' admitted to the schools of 
the district in which he has been placed and his education must 
be supported by a tuition payment to the attending district from 
the resident district. The tuition payment is due immediately 
upon receipt of billing and is computed by the Department of 
Education by multiplying the total days attendance of the 
individual child in the attending district times the quotient of 
statewide average current expenditure per resident average 
daily membership divided by the number of days taught in the - 
attending district. 

(1) The Children's Services Division will notify the 
Department of -Education of the existence and creation of 
facilities for dependent children which are authorized to 
provide care for seven or more children. 

(2) The attending district shall submit such reports as may 
be required by the .Department of Education giving information 
on all students attending school in the district as a result, of 
placement in a child-caring facility. The information submitted 
shall include the name of the student, name and number of the 
resident district, the pupil s home address, and the total days 
attendance during the year or projected total days attendance 
for the March 1 estimate. 

(3) The Estimate of Attendance Report shall be submitted 
to the department at the end of January of the school year for 
which billing is being made. For purposes of preparing the 
March 1 estimate, the attending district shall estimate the total 
days attendance by projecting days attendance from February 
1 through the close of the school year, for those dependent 
children still attending in the district's schools at the end of 
January. For those dependent children being reported who 
have left the child-caring facility before January 31 of the 
school year, the attending district shall report the actual days 
attendance on the Estimate of Attendance Report. 

(4) The final Report of Attendance shall be submitted to 
the Department by July 15 following the school year. Actual 
totaj days attendance shall be reported on all children for 
whom the attending district is claiming tuition. The final 
Report of Attendance shall be submitted to the Department by 

. July 15 following the school year for which billing is being 
made. 

(5) For purpose of the March 1 estimate, the child-caring 
facility shall submit to the Department, via' the attending 
school district at the end of January, a FYelimiriar^Certirica- 
tkm Report showing the names of the students^ nanpe and 
number of the resident district, u>e pupil's kma^addreas^and 
the date on which the dependent child entered the facility and 
where applicable, the date on which the dependent child left 
the facility if he/she terminated residence at the facility before 
January 30 of the school year being reported. The Preliminary 
Certification Report from the facility shall be submitted to the 
Department by the attending district along with its Estimate of 
Attendance Report. For purposes of preparing the March 1 
estimate, a notarized affidavit shall not be required front the 

. facility. 

(6) Following the close of the school year, the child-caring 
facility shall submit to the Department, via the attending 
school district; a - Report of Certification of Dependent 
Students, showing the names of the students, name and 
number of the resident district, home address, date entering 
the facility and the date on which the child left the facility. The 
Report of Certification shall be notarized. 
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(7) The Department shall prepare the March 1 estimate of 
tuition payments for dependent childen and shall mail the 
computation forms to the resident school district. Following 
receipt oi the Attendance Report and notarized Certification 
report from the child-caring facility on July 15 following the 
school year, the Department shall prepare and mail the final 
tuition billing forms to the residenfschool districts. 

(8) The Department shall determine the amount of tuition ' 
due each attending district based upon the following formula: 
Stale Average Current Expenditures Per Resident Average 
Daily Membership;* Divided by Days Taught in( Attending 
School "District; Multiplied by Total Days Attendance of 
Dependent Children. 

(9) The Department shall submit a copy of the estimated 
and actual tuition computation form to each resident district. 

(10) The resident school district shall remit payment 
directly to the attending district(s) upon receipt of the final 
billing. 

p 1) Where the resident district appeals its classification as 
"resident district" to the Department, the Department shall 
contact the Juvenile Department or Juvenile Court in the 
county in which the dependent child became a ward of the 
public agency and determine the parents' or legal guardian's 
residence at the time the child became a ward/ of the public 
agency. The address of the parents or guardian reported in the 
records of the County Juvenile Department or County Juvenile 
Goyr\ shall be' used to determine the resident district for 
purposes of billing the tuition for dependent children. When a 
resident district is determined in this manner, the determina- 
tion shall be final. 

Stat. AoU.: ORSCh 339 

Htet: 1 EB 186, f. 3-6-75,, ef. 3-25-75; I EB 233, f. 6-II-76, cf 
6-18-76 

Apportionment of County School Fund for Students In Special 
Education Program ^ 

581-23-025 (1) Administrators of special education 
programs to which support is contributed from the County 
School Fund shall submit to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction by February 1 of each year the following two 
estimates: 

(a) The resident average daily membership (ADMr) by 
county of pupils enrolled in the special programs listed m ORS 
343.236, 343.261, 343.301, 343 305, and 

, (b) The operating costs of each such program. 

(2) By March I of each year, the State Superintendent and 
his staff shall provide each IED having resident pupils in these 
programs with the estimated cost of educating them during the 
current year. This estimate shall constitute an obligation 
against the next year's County Schooi Fund. 

(3) By each July 15, final ADMr 'and expense data shall be 
submitted to* the State Superintendent. 

(4) In turn, by August 15 of each year, he and his staff 
shall certify in a billing to each such IED the final amount to be 
reimbursed That amount shall be the lesser of: 

(a) The actual cost during the prior ^rt:hool year of „ 
educating resident children in one or owe of the special 
programs, or 

(b) The average net operating expense per pupil for 
schools of the county two year* prior, multiplied by the AETMr 
of students enroljed in these special programs. 

(5) Upon receipt of the billing, the^IED superintendent 
shall direct the county treasurer of nil county to pay the total 
amount to the Superintendent of Public Instruction by 
December 15 

• (6) The State Superintendent shall deposit all such receipts 
in the general fund of the State Treasury. 
• (7) The Qhildren covered by this procedure shall be 
enumerated in the average daily membership of the district 



providing the instruction but credit for. days' attendance' of 
such children shall not accrue to such school district for the 
purpose of distributing state school funds. 

Sttt. Auth. ORS Ch 343 % 
Htet lEB134.f 7-5-72. cf 7-15-72. \ EB 225. f & ef M-76 
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OREGON REVISED STATUTES 



BASIC SCHOOL SUPPORT 
FUND 

327.005 [Repealed by 1957 c 612 §1 (327 006 enacted 
in heu of 327 005)1 

327.006 Definitions for ORS 327.006 to 
' 327.133. As used in ORS 327.006 to 327.053, 

327.059, 327.063 and 327.072 to 327.133: • 

(IV* "Aggregate days membership" means 
the sum of days present and absent, according 
to the rules of the State Board of Education, of 
all resident pupils when school is actually in 
session during a certain period. The aggregate 
days membership of kindergarten pupils shall 
be calculated on the basis of a half-day pro- 
gram 

(2) "Average daily membership" means 
the -aggregate days membership of a school 
during a certain period divided by the number 
of days the school was actually in session 
during the same period. Howevejc, if a district 
school board adopts a class, schedule that 
* operates throughout the' year for all or any 
schools in the district, average daily member- 
ship shall be computed by the Department of 
Education so that the resulting average daily 
membership will not be higher or lower than 
if the board had not adopted such schedule,.., 

CENSUS 

332.575 Determination of school cen- 
sus by state and county offices. (1) The 
Superintendent of Public Instruction shall 
prorate the annual estimate of census as pro- 
vided in ORS 327.410 and 327.420 in propor- 

i . tion as tHe resident average daily membersnip 
of each education service district or county 
school district bears to the total resident aver- 

^\ age daily mernj>ership of the state and certify 
such to the administrative officer of each 
education service district or county office. 

(2) Subject to guidelines apnroved by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the" 
administrative officer of each/ education ser- 
vice district* or county school officer shall 
apportion the census so certified to those 
common school districts reporting to the edu* 
Cation service district or county school office. 
The "estimated district census determined by 
this manner shall be deemed applicable to aJl 
statutory references to the term "census" or' 
"school age child" in Oregon Revised Statutes 

(1971c 294 Wl 

332.580 1 Repealed by I 953 c 234 *2 I 

332.585 Determination of school cen- 
sus by school district*. The district school 



board may conduct a student census to deter- . 
mine the number of pupfts between the ages 
of 4 and 20 resident therein 1 197 1 c 294 *8j 

332,590 I Amended by 1957 c Ittt W, lSjttl c 570 tile, 
renumbered SYl 725| 

332.595 Determination of residency 
for school purposes. (1) Except .is provided 
in subsection (3) or (4) of this section, children 
between the ages of 4 and 18 shall be consid- 
ered resident for school purposes in the school 
district in which their patents, guardians or 
persons in pan-ntal relationship to them re- 
side * . ' 

(2) Nonemancipated individuals between 
the ages of 4 and 18 living outride the geo- 
graphic arM of the school district for such 
reasons as TO^nding college, military service, 
hospital confinement' or employment away 
from home shall be considered resident in the 
district in which their- parents, guardians or 
persons in parental relationship to them re- 
side - s 

(3) Those individuals considered legally 
emancipated from their parents shall be con- 
sidered resident in the district in which they 
actually reside, irrespective of the residence of 
their parents, guardians or persons in paren- 
tal relationship. % 

(4) Wards of public or private agencies 
who are living in substitute care programs 
licensed, certified or approved for a maximum 
of six children, shall be considered resident in 
the school distriet in which they, reside by 
placement of the public or private agency. 

(5) Persons livi rig terrfporarily in a school 
district for the primary purpose of attending a 
district school shali not be considered legally 
resident of the district in which they are, liv- 
ing temporarily, but shall be considered resi- 
dent in the district in wjiiih they, their par- 
ents, guardians or persons in parental rela- 
tionship to them maintain residency. 

» (6) For the purposes of subsection <4) of 
this section, "substitute care program" means 
family s foster care, family group home care, 
parote footer care, family shelter care, adoles- 
cent shelter care and professional group care. 
{1971 c294 >10. 1973 c 827 $28. 1979 c 836 *4). 

DEFINITION 

339.005 Definition. As used in ORS 
339.Q05 to 339 145, 339.410. 339 420 and 
339.990, unless the context required other- 
wise, "administrative office for the county" 
means the administrative office of the educa- 
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tion service district; of the county school dis- 
trict or of the administrative school district 
which includes an entire county. 41965 c 100 
$273; 1973 i.728 §3] 



I COMPULSORY SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 

339.010 School attendance required; 
age limits. Except as provided in ORS 
339.030,' all children between the ages of 7 
and 18 years who have not completed the 12th 
grade are required to attend regularly a public 
full-time school of the school district in which 
the child resides. [Amended by 1965 c 100 §274] 

339.020 Duty to send children to 
school. Except as provided in ORS 339.030, 
every person having control of any child be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 18 years who has not 
completed the 12th grade* is required to send 
such child to and maintain such child in regu- 
lar attendance at a public full-time school 
during the entire school term. [Amended by 1965 
c 100 §275. 1969 c 160 §1] 

339.030 Exemptions from compulsory 
school attendance. In the following cases, 
children shall not be required to attend public 
full-time schools: 

(1) Children between the ages of 16 and 18 
years who are lawfully employed full times 
who are lawfully employed pprt time and in 
school part time, who are attending a commu- 
nity college, or are engaged in activities 
equivalent to the preceding. , 

(2) Children being taught in a private or 
parochial school in the courses of study usual- 
ly taught in grades 1 through 12 in the public 
schools and in attendance for a period equiva- 
lent to that required of children attending 
public schools. * 

■ (3) Children proving to the satisfaction of 
the district school board that they have ac- 
quired equivalent knowledge to that acquired 
in the courses of study taught in grades 1 
through 12 in the public schools 

*\ (4) Upon determination pursuant to criter- 
ia of the State Board of Education that a child 
is suffering from physical or mental illness or 
disease of such severity as to make his pres- 
ence in a school facility or his travel to an^ 
from such facility impossible or dangerous Ho 
his health or the health of others, the public 
schools %hall provide the child either home, 

^hospital, institutional or other regularly 
scheduled ind suitable instruction meeting 



standards of the State Board of Education, 
unless such child is receiving suitable instruc- 
tion in a state or regional facility or institu- 
tion. > 

(5) Children between the ages of 7 and 10 
years whose parents live more thin one and 
one-half miles, and children over 10 years of 
age whose parents live more than three miles, 
by the nearest traveled road, from some public 
school and for whom the school district does 
not provide transportation over the distances 
specified in this subsection. * 

• (6) Children being taught for a period 
equivalent to that required of children attend- 
ing^public schools by a parent or private 
teacher the courses of study usually taught in 
grades 1 through 12 in the public school. 

(a) Before the children are taught by a 
parent or private teacher, the parent or teach- 
er must receive written permission from the 
executive officer of the resident school dis- 
trict. The permission shall not extend beyond 
the end of the school year in which permission 
is granted. If permission is not granted, the 
person having legal eustody of the children 
may appeal the decision to the school board of 
the resident district. 

(b) Children being taught by a parent or 
private teacher must be examined in the work 
covered Such examinations shall be prepared 
by the State Board of Education an<i provided 
to school districts upon request. If the execu- 
tive officer of the administrative office deter- 
mines after examination that the children are 
not being t&crgfit properly, -he shall order the 
person having control of the children to send 
them to school for the remainder of the -school 
year. 

(7) Children excused by the district school 
board of the district in which the children 
reside The district school board has authority 
to excuse a child from compulsory attendance 
if the child has completed the first eight 
grades. * j 

(8) Children excluded from attendance as 
provided by law * 

(9) Children between the ages of 16 and 18 
years who have the mutual consent- of the 
school administration and the parent or other 
individual having custody or legal guardian- 
ship over a child. (Amended b^r- 1965 c 100 5276; 
1967 c 67 58, 1971 c 49* 51, 1973 q 728 51 J 
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339.040 ^Attendance supervisors; ap- 
pointment; compensation. UXIh^xecutive 
officer of the administrative office for the 
county shall appoint one person to^ct as the 
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attendance supervisor for school districts 
having a school census of less than 1,000 • 
children in the county. The attendance super- 
visor shah perform hjs duties under the direc- 
tion of the administrative office for the coun- 
ty . The attendance supervisor shall receive as 
compensation for services a sum fixed by the 
governing body of the county and allowed and 
paid-in the same manner as the salaries of 
county officers are paid. 

(2) District school boards of districts hav- 
ing a school census of 1,000 or more children, 
according to the latest school census, shall 
appoint attendance supervisors and fix and 
pay their compensation. 

(3) Hie administrative office for the coun- 
ty, upon written application from the district 
school board in any school district having a 
school census of more ihan 200 and less than 
1,000 children, according to the latest school 
census, shall grant such district permission to 
appoint attendance supervisors and fix their 
compensation and pay. 

(4) For purposes,, ft the Appointment and 
duties of attentf^ce'fcu^rvisors, the territory 
in a joint school district shall t*e considered 
part of the county in which the administrative 
office of the joint district is located. [Amended 

by 1966 c 100 §277] _ 

339.050 [Amended by 1965 c.100 5278, repealed by 
1965c 1365D 

=339-055 Duties of attendance supervi- 
sors. The attendance supervisor when notified 
of a truancy or i/nexcused absence shal} inves- 
tigate the truanby or normtte^danc£^yj|hpol. 
If the child is not exempt {wrrtdSnQK&sory 
school attendance, the attendance supervisor 
shall proceed as provrded in ORS 339.080 and 

339.090. [Formerly 339 100) 

339.060 [Repealed by 'l 965 c 100 §456] 

5 339.065 Estimates of v attendance; 
1 irregular attendance;, excused absences. 

(1) In estimating regular attendance for pur- 
poses of the compulsory attendance provisions 
of ORS 339,005 to 339.145, 339.410. 339.420 
and 339.990, the principal or teacher shair 
* consider all unexcused absences. Eight unex- 
cused one-half day absences in any four-week 
period during which the school is in session 
shall be considered irregular attendance. 

(2) An absence may be excused by a prin- 
cipal or teacher if the absence is caused by the 
pupi 1 Vsickness , by the sickness of some mem- 
ber of the pupil's family or by an emergency. 
A principal or teacher may also excuse absenc- 



es for other reasons where satisfactory ar- 
rangements are made in, advance of the ab- 
sence. 

(3) Any pupil may -be excused from atten- 
dance by the district school board for a period 
not to exceed five days in a term of three 
months or not to exceed 10 days in any term of 
at least *six months. Any such excuse shall be 
in writing directed. to the principal of the 
school which the pupil attends. [1965 c 100 5281, 
1973 c.728 54} 

339.070 [Repealed by 1963 c 544 §52] 

339.080 Nonattendance notice to 
parents and school official^Ul) Except as 
provided in ORS 339.030, in ftH any parent 
or other person in parental relation fails to 
sen4 any child under his control to the public 
school, the attendance supervisor, within 24 
hours after notification from the proper au- 
thority of the failure, shall give formal writ- 
ten notice in person or by registered or certi- 
fied mail to the parent or other person. The 
notice shall state that the child must appear 
at the public school on the next school day 
following the receipt of the notice. The notice 
shall inform the parent or other person that 
regular attendance at school must be main- 
tained during the remainder of the school 
year. 

(2) At the same time notice is given to the 
parent of other person, the attendance super- 

- visor shall notify the city superintendent or 
principal, as suitable, of the fact of the notice.. 
The superintendent or principal shall notify 

'the attendance supervisor of any failure on 
the part of the parent or other person to com- 
ply With the notice. I AmendoAy 1965 c 100 5282] 

339.090 Determination of compliance 
with notice. The attendance supervisor shall 
determine whether the parent or other person 
given written ^lotice of attendance require- 
ments has complied with the notice. If he 
determines that the parent or other person 
has failed to comply, the attendance supervi- 
sor, within three days after having knowledge 
of such* failure or after being notified thereof, 
shall make a complaint alleging the parent or 
other person's refusal or neglect to send the 
child to school. The complaint shall, be made 
bBtaire a court having jurisdiction over misde- 
meanors committed within the county in 
which the parent- or other person resides. The 
judge shall issue a warrant upon* the com- 
plaint and shall proceed to hear and deter- 
mine the mftttersjdleged in the complaint in 
the same manJ^Bhe hears and determines 
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£gther cases under his jurisdiction. [Amended by 
1965c 100 §283] • . ^ 

J 339,10Q {Amended by 1963 c 544* §47; 1965 crlOS 
§27$ renumber^ 339.055] N 

' 339. 1M) [Repealed ^965 0.100 §456] * 



ADMISSION OF PUPILS; 
TUITION AND FEES 

339.115 Admission of pupils; waiver v 

(1) Except as provided in ORS 336.165 author- 
izing tuition for courses nbt part of the regu- 
lar school program, the district school board 
snarl 1 admit free of charge to the schools of the 
district all persons between the ages of 6 and 
21 residing therein. However, a district schobl 
board may admit other nonresident persons, 
determine who is not a resident of the district 
and may fix rates of tuition for nonresidents. 

(2) A child entering school for flje first 
tim^urinfe the fall term shall be considered, 

* to be*&X" years of age if his sixth Mrthday 
occurs on/ or before ^November 15. A child 
entering school for the first time in a midwin- 
ter term-, if the school has a begirinine^irst- 

^ year class in midwinter, shall be considered to 
be six years of age if lys sftcth birthday occurs^ 
on or before March 15. However, nothing in 
this sectioivWevents a district school board 
from admitting free of charge a child who is~- 
an educationally able and gifted child, as 
defined in ORS 343.395, entering school, for 
the ftrtt^ime who has not attained the sixth 

' ^birthday but who is a resident of the district. 

(3) District school boards m^y provide, by 
rule. that>a resident child eligible to enter a 
beginning first-year class at the opening of 
the fall termW midwinter term, but who dpes 

"not en^er wtiriin the first four weeks of such 
teiTfishaTHJe ineligible to enter school for th^ 
remainder of the schooPyear or until another 
beginning first-year class is orgdimad during 

1 that school year. A district school board may " 
waive the requirements of this subsection for 
disadvantaged children as defined by ORS 
343.6^0. [1965 c.100 fc*J5, 1971 c410 *h 1977 c 463 
(lift . • 
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* 339.120 [Amended by 1957 f.196 
1966 c. 100 §456] 



repealed by 



in- 



all be paid out of the school funds of ' 
the district sending allien pupils. If the district 
sending the pupils fails to pay the expense so 
incurred according W> the terms of the con- 
tract, the administrative office for the county 
containing such school district, after satisfac- . 
tory proof of such failure, shall deduct the 
amount of the .unpaid expense from the 
' amount due the school district at the next 
regular appq^ionment. The 'treasurer shall 
pay the amount of the reduc^J apportionment 
out of th^ county school fund: 

(2) In case the school district sending the 
pupils is a joint district, jurisdiction shall be 
Exercised by the administrative office for the 
.county in which the most populous part of 
such district is situated, according to the lat- 
est school census. Tfre office's action in the 
matter is final. [1965 c 100 §286] 



, 339.130 [Amended 
1965 c 100 §456] 0 



by 19& <T198 §6. repealed b^ 



V 

339.135 Admission of children living ^ 
in area under exclusive jurisdiction of 
Federal Government; .effect on distribu- 
tion of funds; rcimbujsrf^knt. (I) As used 
in this section, "exclusive Bth :ct ion" means 
exclusive legislative juri'sProon as described 
in Article I, section 8 of the Constitution of 
'the United States. 

* 

(2} Children of schyol ag£ who are livjng 
in any area within which the United States 
Qovernment has exclusive jurisdiction shall 
be admitted free of pharge at adjacent public 
schools. They may be placed on the school 

±us of the school district in which they t 
nd school. Credit for days' attendance of * 
such children shall accrue to the school at- 
tended for Jfye o purpose of districting state 
school funds.' Mf 



. 339.125 Admission of nonresident- 
punjls; obste. (1) The district school board • 
may contract with the district scho9l board of 
Any other district for |he admission of pupils 
in school* of the other district. The contract 
sh^ be in writing upon forms furnished by 
the department of Education. Sxpense 



%(3KNo more than the , difference between 
the actual per pupil cost of tuition and reason- 
able costs of transportation » per pupil where, 
transportation is furnished by <the school 
diaytrict^and the averaz^ receipts of the .school 
flistrfctper pupil froprcoynty, state and feder- 
al sources other than the local district tax 
shall be paitf by the, state from fundi specifi- 
cally appropriated for the program under this 
section. 1 . 

(4), If the amount appropru||pd for a fiscal 
year for the program under this section is 
insufficient to provide full apportionments as 
provided in subsection (3) of this section, the 
amount available shall be distributed on a pro 
rata basis to the claiming districts. [1965 cioo 
1287; 1967 c.507 §6] 

336.140 [Repealed by 1965 c. 100 §456} 
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ADft4l6SION OF DEPENpENT 
CHILDREN f 

339.165 Definition Tor ORS 339.165 to- 
339.185. As used in ORS 339.165 to 339 185, 
unless the cbnlext requires otherwise: 

(1) "Attending district** means the school 
district in which trie dependent child attends 
school. . * 

(2) "Dependent child** means a child who 
is in any facility which i$ authorized to pro- 
vide "care for 1 seven or 'more children through 
placement by a public agency* or by a private, 
licensed child-saring agency. 

* (3) "Resident district** means the school^ 
district in which the parents or legaLguard- 
ian, if any, of the dependent child*re*ded at 
the time the child became a ward of the public 
agency. If the dependent child has no parents 
or legal guardian, or none can be located, the 
child shall be considered to be resident of the 
district in which he resided at the time he 
became a dependent child. [19^1 c402 §1. 1973 
c 327 513 

339.170 [Repealed by 1965 c.100 $456] 

339.175 Consultation with school 
board before establishing, expanding or 
changing facility for dependent children. 
Prior to establishing or expanding a facility 
fdftependent children or changing the type of 
educational services provided or the category 
of dependent children being served by Jthe 
facility in any school district,' the authorities 
of the public or private agency creating or 
altering such a* facilitvgphall confer with the 
board of directors of any substantially affect- 
ed district to determine the" impact of the 
additional children and^s^ryices upon the 
facilities and program of the district. [1971 c.402 

12; 1979 c.836 17] 

' 339.180 [Repealed by 1965 c. 100 1466] ^ 

339.186 Admission of dependent chil- 
dren to school or other program where 
placed; tuition due from resident district; 
-computation of tuition. (U A dependent 
ild, as defined in ORS 339.165, must be 
litted to the public schools of the district in 
ich the child has been placed by the public 
or private, licemed child-caring agency. 

(2) Except as provided in ORS 343.960 to 
343.980, the school district shall provide or 
cause to Ije provided appropriate education to 
dependent children, including the identifica- 
tion and evaluation of such children for pur- 



poses of determining their eligibility as handi- 
capped childreA to receive special education 
services enumerated in subsection (3) of ORS 
-343.035 and subsection (2) of ORS 343.650. 
The education may be provided by the school 
Tustrict or hy contract with an adjacerit school 
, district, an education service^istrict, a pri- 
vate education agency, a community college, 
higher education programs or, if the program 
meets the criteria established und^r ORS 
343.045, any other appropriate program. Thfe 
instruction rftay be givfen in the facilities of 
such districts or in facilities providec^y^lthe 
education agency or the child-caring fgency in 
- which the child resides. / 

(3) Jhe attending district shall notify the 
Department of Education as to the number of 
days of attendance by each child of a resident 
district by July 15 following the school year. 
The notification shall be accompanied by a 
signed affidavit from the agency having legal 
custody of the child or children, stating the 
perjod of time the,, child has lived in the dis- 
trict providing the educational service. 

(4) The department shall compute the 
costs and shall submit a bill for tuition pay- 

nt to the resident district. The resident 
disShrict shall remit payment directly to the 
[ding district upon receipt of the tuition 

billii 

(51 The attending district shall supply the 
namesiof dependent children* to the depart- 
ment bV Miuxh 1 of the year for which billing 
is to be made. The department shall supply 
*the names of the' dependent children to the 
superintendent of the resident district which 
ns billed for tuition for, the dependent children. 
To maintain confidentiality of the records, the 
department a£all supply the names of the 
dependent* children separate from the billing 
therefor. 

„ (6) The resident district may appeal its 
classification as "resident district n to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. The 
superintendent shall determine the^ residency 
of the dependent children in question and his 
decision is final and not subject to^ppeal. 

(7) The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion shall determine, the amount of tuition 
based upon the average current expenditure 
per resident average daily membership state 
wide. The figure so determined shall be divid- 
ed by the number of days. taught in the at- 
tending district submitting the tuition notifi- 
cation. This figure 'multiplied by the total 
days* attendance of the individual child in the 
V^tC^nding district ,shall represent the tuition 
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charge to the resident district. [1971 c.402 S3; 

1973 c.327 §2; 1979 c.836 51] * / 

339.190 [Repealed \fy 1965 c.100 5456) 
339.200 [Reeled by 1966 c.100 5456] 

339.253 TMrollment in alternate pro- 
gram; costs. (1) If it is determined pursuant 
to subsection (5) of ORS 339.250 tar the dis- 
trict school board, in consultation with the 
pupil's parents, or legal guardian, that a pupil 
can benefit substantially from a specific alter- 
nate program of instruction that is not avail- 
able in the district schools, Ithe parents- or 
legal guardian may*enroll the pupil in that 
specified privately operate*} alternate* pro- 
gram of instruction in this state "which is 
registered with the Department of Education. 
If the child is determined to be eligible for 
special education under ORS v 343.221 to 
343.307, the program must be'approved by the 
Department of Education' prior to the place- 
ment of the pupil in the program. The pupil 
enrolled pursuant to this* subsection 3hall be 
considered enrolled in the schools of the dis- 
trict for purposes of the distribution of the 
Basic School Support Fund. 

(2) The alternate program in which the 
pupil enrolls shall notify the school district in 
which the pupil or the pupil's parents or legal 
guardian, if any, resided at the (ime the pupil 
enrolled of the child's enrollment and may bill 
the school district for tuition. The billing may 
be made annually or at the end of each term 
or semester of the alternate program. The 
school district shall pay at least an amount 
equivalent to the district's receipts from the 
Basic School Support Fund for the pupil. The 
reimbursement paid to a/i alternate program 
is not intended to displace funds or services 
which a program may already receive from 
the school district ffF the education of such 
pupils. The alternate program will be account- 
able for the expenditures of- all basic school 
and other local school support fundq, provid- 
ing the school district with an annual state- 
ment^ such expenditures. (1979 c.739 §2) 

339.255 Effect of failure to propose 
alternative programs. (1) The Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction shall find a ^school 
district to be deficient within the meaning of 
ORS 327.103 if the district fails to cause* the 
proposal of alternative^rograms to be made 
undeV subsection (5) or M) of ORS 339.250. 

(2) The failure to cause the proposal of 
alternative programs shall not be grounds for 
a civil action against the school district. 1 1979 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL ACCOUNTING REPORT 



1 * 



OREGON DEPARTMENT 0 





2nd QTR * 



STUDENTS' 
REMAINING 



TOTAL OAYS 
MEMBERSHIP 
FOR REPORTING 
PERIOD 




mmm 




REMAINING" IS NOT TO BE, 



BEGINNING x ENROLLMENT FOR THE NEXT 



"STUPENTS 
QUARTER, 

THIS SUMMARY SHEtT SHOULD BE PREPARED IN QUADRUPLICATE BY EACH 0UILDING PRIN- 
CIPAL AT THUEND OF EACH QUARTS*. IF THE REGISTER IS NOT CENTRALLY KJEPT IN THE 
. vAUILDING ThWeaCH TEACHER KEEPING A REGfSTE R 8WOULO COMPLETE SECTIONS I ANO III OF 
THE SUMMARY &HEET AND FORWARD A COPY TO THE BUILDING PRINCIPAL FOR COMPILATION. ONE, 
M XOPY SHOULD BE RETAINED IN THE REGISTER AND THE REMAINING THREE SENT TO THE DISTRICT 
i O :E. THE DISTRICT OFFICE WILL FORWARD TWO TO THE E8D SUPERINTENDENT, W*0 WILL FOR- 
FRIf lONE T ° ™* OR * QON DEPARTMENT Of EDUCATION, , . 



II DAYS IN SESSION 

(SEE INSTRUCTIONS ON REVERSE) 


ITEM 


OAYS 


/ 

NO OF OAYS 
IN SESSION 


k 





DAYS % 



1 NO OF OAYS TO BE 
TAUGHT DURING YEAR 



2 OPENING DAY OF ' 
SCHOOL 



3 SCHEDULED CLOS'NG 
DAY OF SCHOOL 




V HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 

» * ( 

(ANNUALLY — ACTUAL) 


i Males 




\ FEMALES 





llf. SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE IN REGULAR SESSION 



ITEM 



RESlOEN 
STUOEN 



TOTAL DAYS 
PRESENT 



TOTAL DAYS 
ABSENT 



TOTAL DAVES' 
MEMBERSHIP. 



TOTAL DAYS 
PRESENT 



TOT AV OAYS 
ABSENT 



TOTAL DAY-6 
MEMBERSHIP 



TOTAL DAYS 
PRESE NT 



TOTAL DAYS 
ABSENT 



TOTAL DAYS 
MEMBERSHIP 




7 



INSTRUCTIONS: [ * ' - "J 

This report is duein the Oregon Department of f Educahoi^ 10 days after the end'oteach quarter artf the end of the 
school year. 



Before sdmpleting this report, please refer to the Oregon Student Accounting Manual, dated February 1981 



SECTION I, 



SECTION 



SECTION III. 



SECTION IV. 



SECTION V. 



Enrollment is to be cumulative. For example, the 2nd quarter report should include the 
enrollment data for the 1st and, 2nd\juarters. 

Students Remaining must not bemsed as beginning enrollment on the succeeding report period. 

A stuifen) is present or absent (is counted in membership) from the day of enrollment to fhe day 
of withdrawal. A student wnose withdrawal status is known or can be determined within ten days 
shall be marked as a withdrawal on the school day following the last day of actual attendance. If 
a student's withdrawal status cannot be determined, the student* may be earned as ahsent tor a 
maximum of teji consecutive days «nd shall be»withdrawn on the eleventh consecutive school day* 

Total b a y S Membership for the reporting' pe nod (Section I, Item 133) must equal the grand total 
days membership for attending students iri Section 111. Totafdays membership is not cumulative 
on the quarterly reports. It shouUI be reported only for the period concerned. 



A (fay in session means a schWuled day of instruction during which students are under the 
guidance and direction of teachers^These are? the only days on which membership can be counted. 

* In this section^he total days present, total days absent, and total days membership by level (Kg., 
1-8, an0 9-12) must be reported for resident students, nonresident students, and attending 
students. Attending Students is the total of resident and nonresident students. 

This item is to be completed at the end.of the 1st quarter only. The total days your school is 
scheduled to be„in session should be reported in item 1. The date on which your school opened 
should be entered in item 2, and the scheduled closing date for the year should be entered in 
item 3. ^ 

The Opening Day of Schootts the first day of the school year on which the teacher and students 
are in a teaching-learning situation. 

This item must be^corApleted on the annual report by each high school with a 12th grade. The 
number of high school graduates, divided between male and female, should reflect the total 
number of actual graduates during the year. 




OREGON DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
700 PRINGLE PARKWAY SE 
SALEM,' OREGON 97310 



SERVICES DIVISION 
SCHOOL FINANCE I DATA INFORMATION SERVICES 



MANAGEMENT 



RESIDENT ADM IN PART-TIME AND SPEC I AL PROGRAMS 

S~ □ FOR QUARTER ENDING DECEMBER 31, 19 

□ FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 19 



COUNTY 



DJST.NAME I NO.. 



SECTION I. 



TYPg OF PROGRAM 


•HOURS OF I 
1-8 


NSTRUCTION 
9-12 


MEMBER 

1-8 1 


SHIP 
9-12 


EO 

1-8 


UIVALENT 
9-12 


AbM 

TOTAL 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(?) 


W — 


(7) 


LM 


CONTINUATION SCHOOL 
















SHARED TIME 


I— ^ 








1 







COL. 2 t 3s ENTER THE TOTAL HOURS OF INSTRUCTION RECEIVED BY ALL STUDENTS. 
COL. 4 t 5s MULTIPLY INSTRUCTIONAL HOURS BY .167 

COL. 6 I 7i DIVIDE MEMBERSHIP (COLUMNS 4 I 5) BY 55 FOR THE QUARTER ENDING 
DECEMBER 31 AND BY 175 FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30. 



SECTION II. 



TYPE OF PROGRAM 


HOURS OF I 
1-8 


NSTRUCTION 
9-12 


EO 

1-8 


UIVALENT i 
9-12 


^DM 

1 TOTAL 


(1) 


12) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


HOME INSTRUCTION 













COL. 2 6 3i ENTER THE TOTAL HOURS. OF INSTRUCTION RECEIVED BY ALL STUDENTS. 

HOWEVER, NOT MORE THAN FIVE HOURS PER WEEK MAY BE COUNTED FOR 
ANY STUDENT. 

Z:jL. 4 6 5i DIVIDE HOURS OF INSTRUCTION (COLUMNS 2 I 3) BY $5 FOR THE QUARTER 
ENDING DECEMBER 31 AND BY 175 FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUN^30. 



SECTION III 



TYPE OF PRdGRAM . 


HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 
KG. 


EQUIV.ADM . 
KG. 


FOR USE BY 
O.D.E. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


KINDERGARTEN INST. 
FROM PARENTS 


r 







COLUMN 2s 
COLUMN 3s 



ENTER THE TOTAL HOURS OF INSTRUCTION GIVEN PARENTS BY INSTRUC- 
TIONAL PERSONNEL-. 

DIVIDE HOURS OF INSTRUCTION (COLUMN 2) BY 55 FOR THE QUARTER ■ 
ENDING DECEMBER 31 AND BY 175 FOR THE^ YEAR ENDING JUNE 30. 

I HEREBY CERTIFY THAT THIS REPORT IS TRUE, CORRECT, (^COMPLETE TO THE BEST OF MY 
KNOWLEDGE. 



SIGNATURE 
FORM. 581-3201 fREV.3/ 8 *> 



TITLE 



V 



DATE 



THIS REPORT IS DUE 'iN THE OREGON DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 10 DAYS AFTER THE 
END OF THE, SECOND QUARTER AND THE END OF THE SCHOOL YEAR. 



COMPLETE/ 3 OJPIES OF- THIS FORM. * RETAIN OE COPY AND FORWARD TWO TO tCe 
THE ESD/WIU/fOR«ARD ONE COPY* TO .THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

t 

00 NOT INCLUDE THIS MEMBERSHIP ON FORM 581-3200. 

TYPE OF PROGRAM DEFINITIONS » 

CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 
4 



ESD. 



/ 



STUDENTS THROUGH THE AGE OF 20 IN CONTINUATION 
EVENING SCHOOLS INDER PROVISIONS OF ORS 336.125, 
336.135, £39.250, 339.253 



SHARED TIME » 

f 



HONE INSTRUCTION! 



1 



KINDERGARTEN i 



STUDENTS ENROLLED IN NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS WHO RECEIVE 
INSTRUCTION IN A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON A PART-TIME 
BASIS 

STUDENTS RECEIVING HOME INSTRUCTION PROVIDED BY 
CERTIFICATED DISTRICT STAFF 

KINDERGARTEN ^STUDENTS RECEIVING INSTRUCTION FROM 
THEIR PARENTS, IF THE PROGRAM OFFERED IS AUTHORIZED 
BY THE LOCAL DISTRICT BOARD, MEETS THE STANDARDS OF 
THE STATE BQARD OF EDUCATION, IS FINANCED 3Y LOCAL 
QI STRICT FUNDS, AND PROVIDES THE PARENT WITH IN- 
STRUCTION FROM APPROPRIATELY, CERTIFICATED PERSONNEL, 
TEACHER AIDES WORKING UNOER THE SUPERVISION 
CERTIFICATED PERSONNEL. * _ * 



Of^RDM 
Of^UCH 



REPORT NON-RESIDENT STUDENTS ON A SEPARATE FORM- AND INCLUDES THE NAME 
NUMBER OF THE RESIDENT DISTRICT. 



if you Have question regarding t>-e completion of this form, please call 

378-3631. . * 



> 
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ERIC 



OREGON ^jftRTMENT OF EDUCATION 

7po prinKe parkway se 

SALEM, OREGON 91310 k 

• BASIC SCHOtJL SUPPORT FUND REPORT DF NON-RESIDENT STUDENTS 

" , -* □ FOR QUARTER ENDING DECENBER 31, 19 / 

• a □ FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 19 

.ATTENDING IN \, RESIDENT IN 

DIST. "NAME & NO. DIST. NAME I NO. 



MANAGETCNT SERVlfc^^i 
SCJHOOL FINANCE DATA INFORMATION SERVICES 



1VISI0N 



COUNTY 



COUNTY 



SECTION I. STUDENTS FOR WHOM THE RESIDENT DISTRICT PAYS TUITION OR WHO ATTEND ESD-FINANCED PROGRAMS 



(NAME OF SCHOOL , 
ATTENDED 


DAYS. 
IN 

• SESSION 


TOTAL 

KG 


DAYS MEMBE^SH 
1-8 


IIP 

9-12 


KG 


AVERAGE DAI 

1-8 
k (4)-r<2> 


LY'MEMBERSH 
9-|2 
(5)-r(2) 


IP 1 

'TOTAL 
(6>*(7>+C8) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) N 


• (7) 


(8) 




















f 




















T0TA1 S 




















[ON II: STUOENTS ATTENDING UNDER PROVISION OF 0RS339. 165-339. 185 (DEPENDE 


t 

NT CHILDREN FROM CHILD-CARING AGENll 


IES) 


NAME OF SCHOOL 
ATTENDED 


DAYS 
IN 
SESSION 


TOTAL 

KG 


. DAYS MEMBERS*- 
1-8 


9-12 


t 

KG 


kVERAGE DAI 
1-8 
<4J*(2) 


LY MEMBER SH 
9-12 
<5)*(2) 


IIP ! 
T 

($)+ 


OTAL 
(7>-H8> 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


' (5) 


(6) 




tar 


■ (9) 


























0 






























TOTALS 



















SECTION 1 1 1. STUDENTS FOR WHOM THE RESIDENT DISTRICT DOES NOT PAY TUITION 



NAME OF SCHOOL 
ATTENDED 


DAYS 
' IN 
SESSION 


TOTAL 

- KG 


DAYS MEMBERS*- 
1-8 


IIP 

, 9-12 


A 

KG_ 
(3WC2) 


iVERAGE DAI 
1-8 
(4)*(2> 


LY MEMBERSH 
9-12 
(5)*(2) 


IP 

TOTAL 


" (1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 




(8) 


(9) 


> 










i— 


























TOTALS 



















THJS REPORT IS DUE 10 DAYS AFTER THE END OF THE SECOND QUARTER -AND THE END OF THE YEAR. 

BEFORE COMPLETING THIS "REPORT , PLEASE REFER TO THEflBEfiflM STUDENT ACCOUNTING MANUAL. DATED FEBRUARY 1981 
v AND CAREFULLY READ "THE INSTRUCTIONS ON THE REVERSE SIDE OF THIS FORM. 

I &Hey„ THAT THE ABOVE REPORT IS TRUE, CORRECT , * AND COMPLETE TO THE BEST OF MY KNOW-EDGE. 



ERIC 



SIGNATURE FOR ATTENDING~T>£5TRICT, 
Pl^M 581-3202 (REV. 3/81) 



SfGTjATURE FOR RESIDENT DISTRICT 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR ATTENB1NG *0 I STRICT t ^ 

1. INDICATE T>C REPORTING PERIOD (EITHER THE 2ND QUARTER ENDING DECEMBER 31 OR 
THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30). IF THE REPORT COVERS THE 2ND QUARTER, REPORT DATA 
FOR THE PERIOD OCTOBER 1 THROUGH DECEMBER 31 1 DO NQT INCLUDE THE 1ST QUARTER. 

FOR THE YEAR END REPORT, INCLUDE DATA FdR ALL FOUFU^U ARTERS . ^ 

1 

2. SECTION It COMPLETE A SEPARATE REPORT FOR* EACH DISTRICT WHICH HAD STLOENTS 

ATTENDING YOUR DISTRICT l£t 

A1 THE RESIDENT DISTRICT PAYS TUITION, OR 

B) THE STUDENTS ARE ATTENDING AN ^£[>- FINANCED PROGRAM. ^ 

TUITION MAY INCLUDE PAYMENT IN DOLLARS OR OTHER IDENTIFIABLE 
MEANS. FOR EXAMPLE t* EXCHANGE OF STUDENTS (EITHER ONE FOR ONE 
OR OTHER MUTUALLY AGREED UPON ARRANGEMENT) OR BY PROVISION OF 
SERVICES. 

SECTION Hi COMPLETE A SEPARATE REPORT 'FOR EACH DISTRICT THAT WILL BE BILLED 

FOR STLOENTS ATTENDING* YOUR DISTf^ICT UNDER PROVISION OF 0RS^339.165 
THROUGH 339.185. PLEASE NOTE THAT THIS REPORT REQUESTS TOTAL DAYS ^ 
MEMBERSHIP RATHER THAN TOTAL DAYS ATTENDANCE AS REPORTED ON THE 
BILLING FORM. 

SECTION IIIi COMPLETE A SEPARATE REPORT FOR EACH DISTRICT WHICH AAD STUDENTS 
ATTENDING YOUR DISTRICT FOR WHOM THE RESIDENT DISTRICT DOES i£I 
PAY TUITION. 

3. IN THE INTEREST OF EXPEDITING THE PROCESSING OF THIS* FORM , YOU MAY WISH TO 

ATTACH TO EACH REPORT A LISTING OF THE NANCS OF THE STUDENTS FOR WHOM THE DAT* W 
APPLY. THIS WILL enable the resident district to VERIFY MORE QUICKLY THE F«SI- # 
DENCY OF EACH STUDENT. A SAMPLE FORMAT IS ATTACHED FOR YOUR USE IF YOU WISH. 

4. SIGN EACH FORM BEFORE FORWARD IMG. % 
SEND ONE COPY OF EACH FORM TO THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

SEND TWO COPIES TO THE RESIDENT DISTRICT FROM WHI£H THE STUD^IT(S) COME. 
SEND ONE COPY TO THE ESD OF ThE COUNTY 1 FROM WHItfH THE STUDENT(S) COME. 
RETAIN ONE COPY FOR YOUR FILES. 

IF T*C STLOENTS &ESIDE IN A -DISTRICT REPORTING IN ANOTHER COUNTY, SEND ONE 
COPY TO YOUR ESD. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE RESIOENT DISTRICTi 

EXAMINE THE REPORT IN VIEW OF YOUR UNDERSTANDING OF THE SITUATION. IF CORRECT, SIGN. 
THE FORM AND FORWARD ONE COPY TO THE ESD OF YOUR COUNTY. IF NOT CORRECT, RETURN* TO 
THE ATTENDING DISTRICT WITH AN EXPLANATION OF THE' INCORRECT DATA. ' 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR ESO SUPERINTENDENT* 

(he THE COPY SENT BY THE ATTENDING DISTRICT AS A GUIDE FOR CHECKING ON THE COM- 
PLETED COPY TO BE RECEIVED .FROM THE RESIDENT DISTRICT* PLEASE FORWARD TO THE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION ONE COPY OF EACH FORM AS CERTIFIED BY BOTH DISTRICTS. ' 

IF YOU HAVE ANY QUESTIONS REGARDING THE COMPLETION OF THIS FORM, PLEASE CALL 378-3631. 

( j 

o ■• ■» - 51 

ERIC . 



N\fr€S of 




NON-RESIDENT STUOENTS 



* SECTION I. STUDENTS. FOR WHOM THE RESIDENT DISTRICT PAYS TUITION 
OR WHO ATTEND ESD-FINANCED PROGRAMS . . 



SECTION II. STUDENTS ATTENDING AS DEPENDENTS FROM A CHILD-CARING AGENCY 



SECTION III. STUOENTS FOR WHOM THE RESIDENT DISTRICT DOES NOT PAY TUITION 
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ERLC 



oregon department of education ] management services division 

700 Pringle Parkway se school finance & data information services 

salem, oregon 97310 



i 



t 

DISTRICT REPORT OF RESIDED ENROLLMENT BY COUNTY LINES 
FOR QUARTER ENblNG DECEMBER 31, 19 



SEND TWO COPIES TO THE SUPERINTENDENT WHO WILL FORWARD ONE TO OUR OFFICE NO LATER THAN 
JANUARY 15, 



DISTRICT NAME 



NO, 



ESD TO WHICH DISTRICT REPORTS. 



INSTRUCTIONS! 

REPORT RESIDENT ENROLLMENT (EHE2+R3+R5) OF STUDENTS (K-12) WHO ARE LEGAL RESI- 
DENTS OF YOUR DISTRICT AS OF DECEMBER 31, ACCORDING TO THE COUNTY OF LEGAL 
RESIDENCY FOR EACH 'CHILD. - 



DO NOT INCLUDE t 1 



STUDENTS WHO ARE RESIDENTS bF ANOTHER DISTRICTS AND WHO 
ATTEND YOUR DISTRICT'S SCHOOLS ON A TUITION OR TRADE BASIS, 

2. ' STUDENTS ATTENDING PRIVATE SCHOOLS.. 

3. STUDENTS ATTENDING SCHOOLS IN ANOTHER DISTRICT. 



THIS* REPORT MUST BE FILED BY EVERY DISTRICT WITH TERRITORY LYING IN TWO OR MORE 
COUNTIES, WHETHER OR NOT THERE ARE CHILDREN RESIDING IN EACH PORTION OF TERRtfORY, 

• DECEMBER 31 
RESIDENT 



DISTRICT NO. 



DISTRICT NO. i_ 
DISTRICT NO. _ 



COUNTY. 
COUNTY. 
COUNTY. 



' TOTAL 



CERTIFICATION! 



(A) 

(B) 

x ^-> (C) 



(A+B+dP* 



I CERTIFY THAT THE ABOVE REPORT IS TRUE, 
CORRECT, AND COMPLETE TO THE BEST OF Mf 
KNOWLEDGE. . 



SIGNATURE 

TITLE. 

DATE 



PHONE 



FORM' 581-3203 (3/81) 



ERLC 
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OREGON DEPARThENT OF EDUCATION 
700 PRINGLE PARKWAY SE 
SALEM, OREGON 97310 




SERVICES J DIVISION 
6 DATA INFORMATION SERVICES 



DISTRICT REPORT OF RESIDENT ENROLLMENT BY COUNTY LINES 

FOR YEAR, ENDING JUNE 30, 19 

SEND TWO COPIES TO THE ESQ SUPERINTENDENT WHO WILL FORWARD ONE TO OUR OFFICE NO. LATER 
THAN JULY 15. * 



DISTRICT, NAME 



NO. 



ESO TO WHICH DISTRICT REPORTS • ; 

INSTRUCTIONS i • * 

REPORT RESIDENT ENROLLMENT (E1+E2+R3+R5 ) OF STUDENTS (K-12) WHO ARE * LEGAL RESI- 
DENTS OF YOUR DISTRICT' AS OF JUNE 30, ACCORDING TO THE COLMTY OF LEGAL RESIDENCY 
FOR EACH QHILD. 

DO NOT > INCLUDE i 1. STUDENTS WHO ARE RESIDENTS OF ANOTHER DISTRICT AND WHO 

ATTEND YOUR DISTRICT'S SCHOOLS ON A TUITION OR TRADE BASIS. 

2. STUDENTS ATTENDING PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

3. STUDENTS ATTENDING SCHOOLS IN ANOTHER DISTRICT. 

. 4 

THIS REPORT MUST BE FILED BY EVERY DISTRICT WITH TERRITORY LYING IN TWO OR MORE 
COUNTIES, WHETHER- OR NOT THERE ARE CHILDREN RESIDING IN EACH PORTION OF TERRITORY. 

JUNE 30 • * 

RESIDENT 
ENROLLMENT 



DISTRICT NO. 
DISTRICT NO. 
DISTRICT NO. 



COUNTY, 
COUNTY, 
COUNTY. 



(A) 
(B) 
(C) 



TOTAL 



( A+B+C ) 



CERTIFICATIONS 

I CERTIFY* THAT THE ABOVE REPORT IS TRIE, 
• CORRECT , AND COMPLETE TO THE BEST OF MY 
KNOWLEDGE . 



SIGNATURE 

TITLE 

DATE 



PHONE 



FORM 581-3205 *3/81) 



ERJC 



MANAGEMENT SERVICES DIVISION 
SCHOOL FINANCE fe DATA INFORMATION SERVICES 



OREGON 0B9RTMENT OF EDUCATION 
70O,PRINGLE PARKWAY SE 
SALEM, OREGON 97310 

BASIC SCHOOL SUPPORT FUND REPORT OF COMMUNITY CQLLEGE INSTRUCTION 

□ FOR QUARTER ENDING DECEMBER 31., 19 

Q FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE "30 , 19 



ATTENDING IN:. DIST. NAME 
AND NO. 



/ COUNTY/ 
ESD 



ENROLLED INt COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
NAME • 



COURSE ^ 
TITLE(S)i 



NAME AND NUMBER OF 
RESIDENLDISTRICT 


NO. OF 
STUDENTS 


NO. OF COMM. COLLEGE— 
INSTRUCTIONAL HOURS 


, 1 










V 

> 






" — f ^ 






K " 


f 




e 



FOR USE BY THE OREGON 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



diRTIFI 




BY ATTENDING DISTRICT AND COMMUNITY COLLEJJEt 



1 QpF^ THAT THE ABOVE REPORT IS TRUE, CORRE£P f ANCT COMPLETE 
TO THE 6EST OF MY KNOWLEDGE. 




SIGNATURE FOR ATTENDING DISTRICT 



S*Gf4ATURE FOR^OMMUNITY COLLEGE 



* DATE 



DATE 



/ 



FORM 581-3207 (3/81) 



THIS RERORT IS DUE ,10 DAYS AFTER THE ENb OF THE SECOND QUARTER AND THE END OF THE YEAR. 

OREGON ADMINISTRATIVE RULE 581-23-00$ PROVIDES THAT THE ATTENDING &CHO0L DISTRICT MUST 
' REPORT STUDENTS ENROLLED IN DUAL-CREDIT COURSES MUTUALLY AGRIED UPON BETWEEJM A 
LDC/y^CHOOL DISTRICT AND A COMMUNITY COLLEGE IF THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE WILL 
CLAIM REIMBURSEMENT FROM THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE OPERATING FUND, 

THE REPORT SHALL BE PREPARED BY THE LOCAL DISTRICT AND VERIFIED BY THE COMMUNITY 
• ' COLLEGE PRIOR TO SUBMISSION TO THE DEPARTMENT. EACH REPORT SHALL YIELD SyB- 
TOTALS FOR' RESIDENT AND NONRESIDENT STUDENTS BY DISTRICT. 

, , TWO REPORTS SHALL BE REQUIRED EACH Y^ARi THE FIRST COVERING THE QUARTER ENDING 
DECEMBER 31/AND THE SECOND COVERING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30. 

& • • : ' 

• THE DEPARTMENT SHALL CONVERT TO ADM THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE • INSTRUCTIONAL HOURS 
REPORTED FOR EACH REPORTING PERIOD BY MULTIPLYING THE TOTAL HOURS OF INSTRUC- 
TION BY .167 AND DIVIDING THE PRODUCT BY 55 FOR THE DECEMBER 31 QUARTERLY REPORT 1 
* AND BY 175 FOR THE JUNE 30 ANNUAL I^ORT . ' 

^ < ■ ' \ 

THE ADM COMPUTED SHALL BE DEDUCTED BY THELp£PARTMENT FROM THE ADM OF THE DISTRICT, 



r 



TH^EF 



^ INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE ATTENDING DISTRICT: 

\ 1. INDICATE THE REPORTING PERlA) — EITHER THE QUARTER ENDING DECEMBER 31 (FOR THE 
*\f' m PERIDD FROM OCTOBER 1 THROUGH DECEMBER 31) OR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30 (THE 
* FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL THROUGH THE LAST DAY OF SCHOOL FOR THE YEAR). 

2 . A )ALL STUDENTS WHO ARE ENROLLED IN DUAL-CREDIT COURSES THAT ARE MUTUALLY AGREED 
'UPON BY YOUR DISTRICT AND THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE MUST BE REPORTED IF THE COM- 
MUNITY COLLEGE IS CLAIMING STATE REIMBURSEMENT. 



*B )STUDENTS SHOULD NOT BE REPORTED IF: TOE COMMUNITY COLLEGE WILL NOT CLAIM 
REIMBURSEMENT; OR IF THE STUDENT PAYS TUITION FOR A COMMUNITY COLLEGE COURSE 
t , THAT HAS NOT BEEN MUTUALLY AGREED UPON BY YOUR DISTRICT AND THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE. 

- 3. ALL STUDENTS DESCRIBED IN 2. A) ABOVE MUST BE GROUPED BY RESIDENT DISTRICT. 

USE^THE FIRST LINE TO REPORT STUDENTS WHO ARE RESIDENT ?N YOUR DI&TRI^T. > COMPLETE 
A SEPARATE LINE FOR EACH DISTRICT THAT HAD STUDENTS ATTENDING YOUR DISTRICT ON A 
DISTRICT-PAID TUITION BASIS. 

4. RETAIN ONE COPY OF THE COMPLETED FORM FOR YOUR FILES. SEND ONE COPY TO THE 
DEPARTMENT. SEND TWO COPIES TO THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE,' ACCOMPANIED BY A LIST- 
ING OF THE NAMES OF .THE STUDENTS. THIS WILL FACILITATE VERIFICATION BY THE 
% COLLEGE. DO NOT SEND NAMES TO THE DEPARTMENT. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE t * 

EXAMINE THE 'COMPLETED FORM IN»VIEW OF YOUR UNDERSTANDING OF THE SITUATION. 
IF CORRECT, COMPLETE YOUR PART THE CERTIFICATION AND FORWARD ONE COPY TO 
THE DEP<ARTNENT. DO NOT SEND STUDENT NAMES '. 

IF THE DATA ARE NOT CORRECT, RETURN TO THE ATTENDING DISTRICT WITH AN EXPLANA- 
TION OR THE INCORRECT DATA. /~^ N 
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RETURN OymJEXED FORM BY JANUARY 31 TOt 
OREGON DEPARTMENT^ EDUCATION 
SPECIAL EDUCATION DlVl-SION 
700 PR INGLE PARKWAY SE 
SALEM, OREGON 97310 



NAME 6 NO. OF ATTENDING DISTRICT » 



ESD IN WHICH DISTRICT -IS LOCATED 



2. 



ESTIMATE OF ATTENDANCE OF 
DEPENDENT STUDENTS FROM CHILD-CARING AGENCIES 

f 

FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUN^ 30, 19 

ORS 339.16^1 - -339.185 STATES THAT SCHOOL DISTRICTS PROVIDING INSTRUCTION TO A NON- 
RESIDENT DEPENDENT, CHILD AS A RESULT OF 'HIS/HER PLACEMENT IN A STATE APPROVED OHILD- 
CARING AGENCr-SERVING SftVEN OR MORE CHILDREN MAY RECXJEST TUITION PAYMENT FROM T>€; 
CHILD'S RESIDENT DISTRICT. - 

IN ORDER TO PROVIDE EAQr* DISTRICT WITH AN ESTIMATE OF THE ACTUAL BILLING IT WILL - 
RECEIVE IN AUGUST, THE ATTENDING DISTRICT MUST SUPPLY INFORMATION TO THE DEPARTMENT 
FOR EACH 6EPENDENT CHILD ATTENDING SCHOOL IN THE .DISTRICT. . % 

\ 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETIN G BILLING FORMS 



COLUMN li 
COLUMN* 2 j 

COLUMN 3; 

COLUMN 4 j 



.^trSfer 

?fi> • 



TO DEFINITION OF "RESI- 



"ATTACHj 



REMINDER* 



ENTER THE CHILD'S LEGAL NAME. 
ENTER NAME AND NUMBER OF" RESIDENT DISTRICT. 
DENT DISTRICT" ON REVERSE SIDE OF THIS FOR^ 

ENTER PARENTS' OR LEGAL GUARDIAN'S ADDRESS AT TIME CHILD BECAME A WARD OF 
THE PUBLIC AGENCY. , 

COUNT THE NUMBER OF DAYS ATTENDANCE FOR EACH DEPENDENT CHILD FROM THE START 
OF THE SCHOOL YEAR (OR F*OM THE TIME OF ENTRY, IF THIS IS LATER) TO DECEMBER 31, 
AND ESTIMATE THE DAYS ATTENDANCE FROM JANUARY 1 THROUGH THE CLOSE OF THE SCHOOL 
YEAR/ FOR THOSE. DEPENDENT CHILDREN WHO HAVE LEFT THE CHILD-CARING AGENCY I , 
REPORT THE- ACTUAL DAYS ATTENDANCE. (NOTE: THE L^W SPECIFIES USE OF ACTUAL 
ATTENDANCE, NOT MEMBERSHIP. ) 

A SIGNED REPORT (FORM 3191) "PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATION BY CHILD-CARING FACI- 
LITY FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN" FOR EACH CHILD-CARING AGENCY SERVED BY YOUR. , . 

DISTRICT. , . . 

A COMPLETED "BASIC SCHOOL SUPPORT FUND REPORT OF NON-RESIDENT STUDENTS . .. 
j FORM 3202) NEEDS TO BE SENT TO. EACH RESIDENT DISTRICT. 



. NAME OF STUDENT 


NAME & NO. OF 
RESIDENT DISTRICT 


PARENTS' OR LEGAL GUARDIAN'S 
HOME ADDRESS AT TIME STUDENT 
• RPrAME A WARD , \ — 


PROJECTED 
DAYS ' 
\ ATTENDANCE 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


4 






4 


















1 ^ 










k '-i , 


f 




s 



I CERTIFY THAT 



THe-XBOVE I 



REPORT IS TRUE, CORRECT „ AND COMPLETE TO THE BEST OF MY KNOWLEDGE 



9 

ERIC 



3RM 581-3190 (3/81) 



SIGNATURE Of. DISTRICT OFFICIAL 



DATE 



NAME OF STUDENT 



NAHE t NO. OF 
RESIDENT DISTRICT 



PARENTS' OR LEGAL GUARDIAN'S 

STJ5DENT 



,HDME ADDRESS AT T 
BECAME A WARD 



PROJECTED 
DAXS 

ATTEND, 



an« 

1 - V 



12L 



111. 



-ill 



/ 




-* *■ 



X 



4 



V 



NOTEi 



ERIC 



ORS 339.165(3) DEFINES 'RESIDENT DISTRICT' AS THE SCHOOL DISTRICT IN WHICH THE PJWNTS 
OR LEGAL GUARDIAN, IF ANY, OF THE DEPENDENT CHILD RESIDED AT THE TIME THE CHILD BE- 
CAME A^ARD OF THE PUBLIC AGENCY . IF THE DEPENDENT CHILD HAS -NO PARENTS OR LEGAL 
GUARDIAN OR NONE CAN BE LOCATED, THE CHILD SHALL BE CONSIDERED TO BE RESIDENT OF THE 
DISTRICT IN WHICH HE RESIDED AT THE TO^HE BECAME A DEPENDENT CHILD. 



OREGON DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
SPECIAL! EDUCATION DIVISION 
700 PRINGLE PARKWAY SE 
SALEM, OREGON 97310 



A 



i. 



PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATION BY CHILD-CARING FACILITY 
FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN 

» FOR THE YEAR- ENDING JUNE 30, 19 

REPRESENTING THE 



(NAME OFFACILITY) 



(NAME OF REPRESENTATIVE) L, * 

HEREBY CERTIFY THAT THE AFOREMENTIONED FACILITY LOCATED IN , \ 

SCHOOL' DISTRICT COUNTY. IS -AUTHORIZED TO PROVIDE CARE FOR 

SEVEN OR MORE CHILDREN , AND THAT DURING THE ABOVE SCHOOL YEAR THE FOLLOWING CHILDREN WERE 
PLACED 'IN THIS FACILITY BY' A PUBLIC OR' PRIVATE CHILD-CARING AGENCY. I FURTHER CERTIFY 
THAT THE DEPENDENT CHILDREN LISTED BELOW WERE LIVING IN THIS FACILITY DURING THE PERIOD 
OF TIME NOTED. TO THE BEST OF MY KNOWLEDGE THE INFORMATION BELOW REGARDING RESIDENCE OF 
^ EACH. DEPENDENT CHILD AT THE TIME HE/SHE BECAME A WARD IS CORRECT AND COMPLETE. 

TN<rmucrfoNS.FnR completing billing form 

ENTER THE CHILD'S LEGAL NAME ■ • - - 

ENTER NAME-4ND J4UMBER OF RESIDENT DISTRICT. (REFER TO DEFINITION OF 
DENT DISTRICT >J ON REVERSE SIDE^JF THIS FORM) 

ENTER PARENTS' OR LEGAL GUARDIAN'S ADDRESS AT TIME THE CHILD BECAME A WARD. 
ENTER DATE CHILD ENTERED FACILITY. 



COLUMN. It, 
COLUMN 2« 

COLUMN 3t 
COLUMN 4« 
COLUMN 5« 



' 'RESI- 



ENTER DATp CHILD LEFT, IF APPLICABLE-. 
PLEASE RETURN COMPLETED FORM TO ATTENDING SCHOOL DISTRICT BEFORE JANUARY 31 



SIGNATURE OF REPRESENTATIVE 



DATE 



t 




1 


NAME OF STUDENT. 


NAME fc NO. OF 
RESIDENT 7 
' DISTRICT • 


PARENTS' HOME ADORESS AT TIME 
CHILD BECAME A WARD 


^DATE 
ENTERED 
FACILITY 
(4) 


DATE 
LEFT 
FACILITY 
(5) 


(1) 


(2) 


— ^ — 




• 










^ 








* 






-^S 


■ t — : ~ 


V 








* 








• 


V 






• 




, • / 


















FORM 581-319^(^81) 
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NAME CDF STUDENT 


NAME L NO. OF 
RESIDENT 
DISTRICT 


' PARENTS 1 HOME ADORE SS* AT TIME 
CHieb BECAME A WARD 


DA It 

FACILITY 


DATE 
LEFT 


( 1 ) 






(4) 












# 






1 f " 


























7 * ' * 


« 


• 




• 


■ V 






















i 


t 




* 


f 
















* \ 4 






# 


r 




*35T 












i 










• 












- 














• 


































• 












t 






— 1 — 



RESIDENT DISTRICT i THIS ENTRY IS MANDATORY. ORS 339.165(3) DEFINES 1 1 RES I DENT DISTRICT 1 1 AS TH$ 

SCHOOL DISTRICT IN *HICH THE PARENTS OR LEGAL GUARDIAN, IF ANY, OF THE DEPEN- 
DENT CHILD RESIDED AT THE TIME THE CHILD BECAME A WARD OF THE PUBLIC AGENCY. 
IF THE DEPENDENT CHILD HAS NO PARENTS OR LEGAL GUARDIAN, (JR NONE CAN BE 
LOCATED, THE CHILD SHALL BE CONSIDERED TO BE RESIDENT OF THE DISTRICT IN 
WHICH .HE RESIDED AT THE TIME HE BECAME A DEPENDENT CHILD. 

DATE LEFT FACILITY* THE DATE ON WHICH T>€ DEF&CENT CHILD LEFT THE FACILITY IF HE/SHE' TERMINATED 

RESIDENCE AT T>€ FACILITY PRltiR TO THE TIME THIS REPORT IS COMPLETED. 
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RETURN COMPUTED FORM BY JULY 15 TOt 
OREGON DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
SPECIAL EDUCATION DIVISION 
700 PR INGLE jPARKWAY SE 
SALEM, OREGON 97310 . 



NAME fc NO, OF ATTENDING DISTRICT 



ESD IN WHICH DISTRICT IS LOCATED 



) 



FINAL ^REPOBf OF AT 

• DEPENDENT STUDENTS FROM CHILD-CARING AGENCIES 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 3d, 19 



ORS 339.165 - 339.185 STATES THAT SCHOOL DISTRICTS PROVIDING INSTRUCTION TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
AS A RESULT 0F THEIR PLACEMENT IN A STATE APPROVED CHILD-CARING AGENCY LICENSED TO SERVE SEVEN 
OR MORE CHILDREN MAY REQUEST TUITION PAYMENT FROM EACH CHILD'S RESIDENT DISTRICT. 

PLEASE PROVIDE THEvFINAL BILLING INFORMATION TO THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION FOR EACH DEPENDENT 
CHILD ATTENDING 1 SCHOOL IN YOUR DISTRICT. 

' * INSTRUCTIONS F DR COMPLETING BILLING FORMS 



(REFER TO DEFINITION OF "RESIDENT 



COLUMN li ENTER THE CHILD'S LEGAL NAME. 
COLUMN 2 1 ENTER NAME AND NUMBER' OF RESIDENT DISTRICT 

.DISTRICT'' ON REVERSE SIDE OF THIS FORM) 
COLUMN 3t * E^TER PARENTS*' OR LEGAL GUARD4AN ' S ADDRESS AT THE TIME THE --CHILD BECAME A.WARD. 
COLUMN 4 i COUNT THE NUMBER OF DAYS ATTENDANCE FOR EACH DEPENDENT CHILD FROM THE START TO 

THE CLOSE OF THE SCHOOL "YEAR . (THE LAW SPECIFIES USE OF ACTUAL ATTENDANCE 

FIGURES, NOT MEMBERSHIP) 

ATTACH i A SIGNED AFFIDAVIT (FORM 319A) "CERTIFICATION BY CHILD- CARING FACILITY FOR 

DEPENDENT CHILDREN" FOR EACH CHILD- CARING AGENCY SERVED BY YOUR SCHOOL DISTRICT, 

INDERt A COMPLETED "BASIC SCHOOL SUPPORT FUND REPORT OF NON-RESIDENT STUDENTS" (FORM 
3202) NEEDS TO BE SENT TO EACH RESIDENT DISTRICT. 



» ; 
NA« OF STUcj 


ENT 


NAME I NO.* OF 
RESIDENT DISTRICT 


PARENTS' OR LEGAL GUARDIAN'S HOME 
ADDRESS AT THE TIME STUDENT BECA^ 
A WARD 


TOTAL DAYS 
ATTENDANCE 


(1) 




(2) 


(3) 


(4) 




1 










i 






4 





HHh 














\ 












V 


















• 




t 



}I CERTIFY THAT THE ABOVE REPORT -IS TRUE. CORRECT, AND "COMPLETE TO THE BEST OF MY KNOWLEDGE. 



ERIC - 



SIGNATURE OF DISTRICT OFFICIAL 



DATE 



581-3193 (3/81) 
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# 

14L 



* 



1 i 

/ 

NAME OF J5TUDENT 


rwt' cr nu • ur 
RESIDENT DISTRICT 


PARENTS' OR LEGAL GUARDIAN'S 
HOME ADORESS AT- TIME STUDENT , 
BECAME A.WARD 


DAYS 
attendance; 


(lK ' 


(2) 


(3) 








* 


1 






J 






• 


» 1 * 








. ) 




4 


' 9 




\ 










> 








"7^ 


: 7 v 
;/- 




















* 














• 




: : r 













. 1 


jl 




- — >- 


> 

J- 




* 












* 






• 




• 




% 
























• 


; ^ 

% 
















= ^ 






- • 




■ 






: > ; 


• 

- ll 



NOTEi ORS 339.165(3) DEFINE^ •RESIDENT DISTRICT' AS THE SCHOOl/ DISTRICT IN WHICH THE PARENTS 
OR LEGAL GUARDIAN. IF ANY, uP THE DEPENDENT CHILD RESIDED AT THE TIME THE CHILD BE- 
O < CAME A WARD OF THE PUBLIC AGENCY. IF THE DEPENDENT CHILD HAS NO PARENTS OR LEGAL 

GUARDIAN OR NONE CAN BE LOCATED, THE CHILD SHALL BE CONSIDERED TO BE RESIDENT OF THE 
■Ha DISTRICT IN WHICH HE RESIDED AT TVE TIME BECAME A DEPENDENT CHILD. 



V 



OREGON DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
SPECIAL EDUCATION DIVISION 
% 700 PRINGLE PARKWAY SE * 
OREGON |7310 „, 

r 



CERTIFICATION OF CHILD-CARING FACILITY 
' FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN 

FOR T>e YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, \9 



REPRESENTING THE 



i : 

NAME Jy REPRESENTATIVE NAME OF FACILITY 

HEREBY SHEAR THE AFOREMENTIONED FACILITY IS LOCATED IN . 

SCHOOL DISTRICT, COUNTY, IS AUTHORIZED TO PROVIDE CARE FOR SEVEN OR* 

MORE CHILDREN, AND THAT DURING* THE ABOVE SCHOOL YEAR THE FOLLOWING CHILDREN WERE PLACED IN 
THIS FACILITY BY A PUBLIC OR PRIVATE CHILD-FARING AGENCY. I FURTHER- CERTIFY THAT THE DEPEND- 
ENT CHILDREN LISTED BELOW WERE LIVING IN THIS FACILITY DURING THE PERIOD OF TIME,, NOTED. TO 
THE BEST OF MY KNOWLEDGE THE INFORMATION BELOW REGARDING .RESIDENCE OF EACH DEPENDENT CHILD 
AT THE TIME OF HIS/HER ENTRANCE INTO THIS FACILITY IS CORRECT AND COMPLETE . 



NOTARIZED SIGNATURE OF REPRESENTATIVE V 



^TATE* OF OREGON 



COUNTY OF . 

S 

ON THIS 



DAY OF 



^PERSONALLY APPEARED 



H€> ACKNOWLEDGED THE FOREGOING INSTRUMENT TO BE % HIS/HER 
VOLUNTARY ACT AND DEED. 



NOTARY PUpLlC OF flREGOK 
MY COMMISSION! EXPIRESi _ 



lONjf 



. NAME OF STUDENT 


• 

NAME £ NO. OF 
RESIDENT ff 
DISTRICT 


PARENTS' HOME ADDRESS AT TIME 
CHILD BECAME A WARD 


DATE 
ENTERED 
FACILITY 

(4) 


DATE 
LEFT 
FACILITY 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 













* 




L _ 




• 








1 









* 

r 



ERIC" M 1-31 94 <3/il 



1 



/ 

fil 



NAME OF STUDENT 



NAME .6 NO. OF 

RESIDENT. 
DISTRICT 



PARENTS' HOME ADDRESS AT TIME 
CHIllD BECAME A WARD 



DATE 
ENTERED 
FACILITY 



DATE 
LEFT 

[FACILITY! 



ILL 



1AL 



AIL 



U) 



V 



7 



v 



RESIDENT DISTRICT i 



THIS ENTRY 15 MANDATORY • ORS 339.165(3) DEFINES 1 'RESIDENT DISTRICT 1 AS THE 
. SCHOOL DISTRICT IN WHICH THE* PARENTS OR LEGAL GUARDIAN, I F ANY t * OF THE DEPEN- 
DENT CHILD RESIDED AT THE TIME THE CHILD BECAME A WARD OF THE PUBLIC) AGENCY. 
IF THE DEPENDENT CHILD HAS NO PARENTS OR LEGAL GUARDIAN. OR NONE CAhJ BE 
LOCATED t THE CHILD SHALL BE CONSIDERED TO BE RESIDENT OF THE DISTRICT lf% 
WHICH HE RESIDED AT THE TI*€ HE BECAME A DEPENDENT CHILD, 

DATE LEFT FACILITY t THE DATE ON WHICH THE DEPENDENT CHILD LEFT THE FACILITY IF HE/SHE TERMINATED 

RESIDENCE AT THE FACILITY PRIOR TO THE TINE THIS REPORT IS COMPLETED. 



ERLC 
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RETURN COMPLETED FOR* BY FEBRUARY 1 TOi 
* OREGON DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
SPECIAL EDUCATION DIVISION 
700 PR INGLE PARKWAY SE 
SALEM, OREGON 97910 



NAME 05 EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 



V 



NAME OF CONTRACTING LEA. 



ESTIMATE OF STUDENT MEMBERSHIP AM) OPERATING EXPENSES 
IN SPECI%EDUCATION PROGRAMS . 

' ^50R THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 19___ 

UNDER PROVISION OF ORS 343.305 - 343.307, PATTT OF THE COST OF EDUCATING OREGON RESIDENT 
STUDENTS IN' CERTAIN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS SHALL BE BORNE BY THE COUNTY SCHOOL FUND OF THE 
COUNTY IN WHICH THE STUDENT IS RESIDENT . , 

' THE LAW STATES THAT BY MARCH 1 THE DEPARTMENT OF 7 EDUCATION SHALL NOTIFY EACH COUNTY HAVING 

SUCH RESIDENT CHILDREN OF THE ESTIMATED COST OF EDUCATING THE CHILDREN DURIN^THAT YEAR. 

TO DO SO, WE MUST HAVE YOUR BEST ESTIMATE Of THE FOLLOWING ITEMS OF INFORMATION NO LATER 
^fftAN FEBRUARY 1.- . % / l 

THE^ATA GIVEN BELOW SHOULD BE FOR THE REGULAR SCHOOL SESSIC* ON^Y . EXCLUDE SUMMER SCHOOL. 

1. ESTIMATED' NUMBER OF DAYS OF INSTRUCTION DUR^gG THE CURRENT YEAR 



2. ESTIMATED OPERATING EXPENSES OF THE EDUCATION PROGRAM DURING THE CURRENT YEAR i 



- ' 

EXPENDITURE ACCTS. 


PROG. 
ACCT. 
NO. 


SALARIES 

.{00 


EMPL. 
BENEFITS 

200 


PURO-K 
SERVICES 
300 


SUPPLIES 
t MAT. 

400 


542 

t 
600 


TOTAL 


INSTRUCTION 


1000 














PUPIL SUPPORT SERV. 
GUIDANCE 


2120 






* 


> 






INST. SUPPORT SERV. 


2200 












t 


• 


2400 














SO}. ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATION AND ' 
MAINTENANCE OF PLANT. 


2S40 















SUBTOTAL . 
LESS i TUITION RECEIVED 



LESS i FEDERAL FUNDS (ONLY THDSE APPLICABLE TO 
THE SCHOOL PROGRAM) * J 



T0TAL 

/ 



SIGNATURE t3F PERSON COLLET I NG THIS REPORT TELEPHONE NO. 

. \ 

1 

0 * 

K 
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ERJCH 581-3196 (3/81) 



I 



3. ESTIMATED STUDENT MEMBERSHIP AND RESIDENCY. 



ESTIMATED NO. 
OF STUDENTS 


COUNTY OF RESIDENCY 


ESTIMATED TOTAL 
DAYS MEMBERSHIP 


FOR 0;D.E. 
USE ONLY , 




BAKER 








. BENTON 








CLACKAMAS 








CLATSOP 








COLUMBIA 








COOS 






- 


CROOK 








CURRY 








DESCHUTES ■ 


* 






DOUGLAS 


• 






GILLIAM 




✓ 




GRANT + \ 








HARNEY 








HOOD RIVER 








JACKSON 


1 






JEFFERSON 








JOSEPHINE 








KLAMATH 








LAKE 








LANE 








LINCOLN 








LINN 








MALHEUR 








MARION 








MORROW 








MULTNOMAH 








POLK 






* 


SHERMAN 








TILLAMOOK 








UMATILLA 








UNION 








WALLOWA 


* 






WASCO 








WASHINGTON 








WHEELER 








YAMHILL 








OUT-OF-STATE STUDENTS 






* 


TOTAL • 







A STUDENT'S "CQUNTY OF RESIDENCY 1 1 IS THE CObMTY IN WHICH THE PARENT OR PERSON IN PARENTAL 
RELATIONSHIP TO HIM RESIDES ON ThE DATE THE CHILD ENROLLS IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM. IF 
THE Chtyp IS A WARD OF THE COURT OR AN APPROVED CHILD- CARING AGEf^Y, HE SHALL BE CONSIDERED 
RESXDENTSoF THAT COUNTY IN WHICH THE PARENT OR PERSON IN PARENT I ALl^bA T I ONSH I P TO HIM RE- 
SIDED ON THE DATE THE/CHILD BECAME A WARD • (C**S 343.305 ,(2)(B)) 
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ERIC. 



RETURN COHFLETED FORM BY JULY 15 TOi 

OREGON DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
- SPECIAL EDUCATION DIVISION 
700 PR INGLE PARKWAY SE 
SALEM, OREGON 97310 



NAME OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 



NAME OF CONTRACTING LEA 



FINAL REPORT OF STUDENT MEMBERSHIP AND OPERATING EXPENSES 
^ ^ IN SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

i FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 19 ' 

UNDER PROVISION OF ORS 3431305 - 343.307, PART OF THE COST OF EDUCATING OREGON RESIDENT 
^ STUDENTS IN CERTAIN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS SHALL BE BORNE BY THE COUNTY SCHOOL FUND OF THE 
COUNTY IN WHICH THE STUDENTS RESIDENT . \ 

THE LAW STATES THAT BY AUGUST 15. THE OREGON DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION SHALL NOTIFY EACH COUNTY 
HAVING SUCH RESIDENT CHILDREN OF THE COST OF EDUCATING THE CHILDREN DURING THAT YEAR. TO DO 
SO, WE MUST HAVE THE FOLLOWING ITEMS OF INFORMATION NO LATER THAN JUL.Y 15- 

THE DATA GIVEN BELOW SHOULD BE FOR THE REGULAR SCHOOL SESSION ONLY. EXCLUDE SUMMER SCHOOL. 

1. TOTAL NUMBER OF DAYS OF INSTRUCTION DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 

* 

2. ACTUAL OPERATING EXPENSES OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM. 



EXPENDITURE ACCTS. 


PROG. 
ACCT. 
NO. 


SALARIES 
100 


EMPL. 
BENEFITS 
200 


RJRCH. 
SERVICES 
300 


SUPPLIES 
I MAT. 

400 ' 


542 
I 

600 " 


TOTAL 


Instruction =_ 

JkjPlL SUPPORT SERV. 
GUIDANCE 


1000 














INST. SUPPORT SERV. 
SCH. ADMINISTRATION 


2200 

2400 


* « • 






* 






OPERATION AND 
MAINTENANCE OF PLANT 


2540 
















SUBTOTAL . 

w 

LESS i TUITION RECEIVED 



. * 



LESS i FEDERAL FUNDS (ONLY* THOSE APPLICABLE TO 
THE SCHOOL PROGRAM) 



TOTAL 



I HEREBY CERTIFY THAT THE FOREGOING INFORMATION IS TRUE AND CORRECT, If THE BEST OF 
MY KNOWLEDGE AND BELIEF. 



SIGNATURE OF PERSON COMPLETING REPORT 



TELEPHONE "NO. 



ERIC * 

mmpifl H 501-3198 ( 3/81) 
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J. STUDENT MEMBERSHIP BY COUNTY OF RESIDENCY. 

• * * 

PLEASE LIST ALL ^STUDENTS FROM BAKER COUNTY FIRST, THOSE FROM BENTON COUNTY NEXT, AND SO 

ON THROUGH YAMHILL COUNTY. ^ THEN LIST ALL OUT-OF-STATE STUOENTS. USE CONTINUATION „ 
PAGES, IF NEEDED. FOR* EACH STUDENT , INCLUDE THE HOME ADDRESS AT THE TIME OF ENTRANCE 
INTO THE PROGRAM. A STUDENT'S 1 'COUNTY OF RESIDENCY 1 1 IS THE COUNTY IN WHICH TME PARJ^IT 
OR PERSON IN PARENT AL*RELA T I ONSH IP * TO HIM RESIDES ON THE DATE THE CHILD ENROLLS IN WE ' 
.EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM. IF THE' CHILD l£ A WARD OF THE COURT OR AN APPROVED CHlLD-CARING 
AGENCY, THE SHALL BE CONSIDERED RESIDENT OF THAT COUNTY IN WHICH THE PARENT OR PERSON IN i 



PARENTAL RELATIONSHIP TO HIM RESIDED ON THE DATE TH^ CHILD BECAME A WARD. > 


STUDENT'S NAME 


COUNTY OF RESIDENCY AND HOME ADDRESS 


TOTAL DAYS 
MEMBERSHIP 


: * 


* 

m # * 












W * » t 

1 * 




















^ ' 
















^ ^ — H 




~* 1 












p 


^ 






I ■ 




- 
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ABSTRACT 

To Khat extent can school principals provide 
effective educational leadership? Research shows that, contrary to 
textbook images, principals react to their circumstances instead of 
controlling them and that^they spend .most/ of their time pn 
administrative, not instructional, matters* Further entrenching! 
principals in their administrative role is the fact that the * 
principalship. is legitimized more by its position in a bureaucratic 
hierarchy than by any instructional expertise on the part of the 
principal.. Hoover; principals could base their legitimacy on 
instructional expertise. To do so tftey must take/a more active role 
in instruction;- reejif^R^search, for instance , /shows that effective 
schQols' principalffWre more active in inst rupt ional supervision, 
evaluation, and leadership. A redefinition of the principal's role 
will mean that principals must acquire new. skills and practice closer 
overseeing, and improvement 6t instruction. This instructional 
supervision must be based on three points: the classroom should be 
Se iocus df activity, teachers' and pupils' concerns must take 
priority, and principals should give teachers objective feedback on 
their classroom work. '(Author/RW) 
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One of the declared purposes of The Aust- 
ralian' Admmistmtor is to provide- a forum for the 
informed discussion of matters which focus upon 
the administration of schools. Accordingly, this 
first tssue/opens up the controversy! fojfrc of the 
faghtfut role of the school principal, 

lf*thts first issue generates some heat t then 
well and good! It may well be only after the gener- 
ation of the white heat of intellectual turmoil that 
we are able 4o see light at the end of the tunnel, 
on matters such as this one. (Ed.). 

THE PRINCIPAL AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
LEADER: TO BE, OR NOT TO BEJ 

W. John Smyfli 

INTRODUCTION 

If the principals of Australia's 9,444 government 
and non -government primary and secondary school s 
were to mysteriously disappea/ while returning 

- from a national conference, what would be the 
costs'? Obviously there are no simple answers. To 
the bereaved families, the grief and hardship 

- would be considerable if not immense, and the 
social costs woojd be high. But what of the edu- 
cational -costs to tfee'nafion, the schools and our 
young people in terms of quality of education 9 

*Wouid the blow be so severe %s to close schools 
for # a protracted period'? Woul(f r tr1e loss seriously 
and permanently rapture the fabric of Australian 
life? Alternatively, would schools suffer the in- 
convenience, ' adjust to the modification of their 
staffing schedules .and conduct "business Jis 
usual M ? 
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9 This daunting, if hypothetical, scenario is^worth 
consideration in looking at \he contemporary 'role 

**-^o_L * ne school principal in/ the education of our 
young. At the outset, it should be noted that the 
issue o^ leadership in schoolsjs not raised here 
with a view to disparaging existing -practises; 
rather, the purpose is to provide constructive 
criticism for the ultimate improvement of teaching 
and learning, 

\ The basic question being addressed in this paper 
is a significant one: to what extent does the 
principal of a school provide educational leader- 
ship that has a discernible impact on the learning 
of pupils'? The title of this paper suggests that 
some doubt exists on this matter. Ijt shall be 
argued here* that many schools are t n need of 
"educational" leadership that relates directly to 
the instructional and teaching function of schools. 
Arguments to the contrary by principals, based on 
claims of alleged lack of time or inadequate ex-* 
pertise, in many instances amount to rationalisa- 
tions and admissions by principals that they have 
forgotten^ the primary purpose for which schools 
exist, namely, to enhance,pupi I learning* 

< * 
The. remainder of this paper wilt, look briefly at 
some of the research that has sought to establish 
what is the current role of the school principal; 
the need for a more enlightened form of educat- 
ional leadership; a possible re-defini tion of the 
principal's role; and an Approach that might be 
useful. 

THE PRINCIPAL'S ROLE 

The traditional literature in educational adminis- 
tration adopts a hortative or prescriptive approach 

Annual subtcrlptiOn ' 16.00, single copies 85c. 
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to the role of. the school principal. The analogy is 
frequently drawn between the manager of an in- 
dustrial concern, and the principal of a school* 0 
Accordingly, me, principal is urged to concern 
himself with such management activities as plan- 
ning, co-ordinating, directing, controlling, comm- 
unicating and evaluating, all of course within a 
suitable human relations context, 

.Placing aside for the moment the similarities and 
differences between industrial and educational 
organisations, close crHical analyses have re- 
vealed that neither managers iMintzberg, 1975)* no/ 
principals (Wolcott, 1973), engage extensively in^ 
the logical prescriptions set down in the advocacy 
literature. 

What principals actually do is noticeably at var- 
iance with claims as to what they should do' 
Observational research studies ^[Wolcott, 1973, 
O'Dempsey. 1976; Peterson, >977) have found , 
principals engage in activities of extremely short- 
duration, that are highly vaned in nature, and 
which change with great rapidity daring the course 
of a day. For a large portion of the time the prin- 
cipal responds to contacts initiated by others, has 
relatively little "free" time* and strategically, the* 
principal operates close to the administrative 
centpe of the school, handling problems and crises 
that are brought forward, Particularly noticeable 
in the research studies is any extensive involve- 
ment by principal s in the technical core activity of 
the school - namely, teaching and learning in 
classrooms, Even teaching principals were found 
(O'Dempsey, 1976) to be pre-occupied with "admin- 
istratfve pathplogies" - the mundane, the re- 
petitive and the trivjka^^well aSv tasks which 
nobody else would fl ■■jpssie's (1978) nat- 
ional study of 220 pr^^BiSMOund that' running 
the school smoothly and efficiently was the* mam 
duty imposed on principals b^ bureaucrat! sed 
Education* Departments, and was the main service 
principals saw themselves as providing to students 
and staff* 



The 'reality 'of' the principals role is determined, 
not only by the perceptions and expectations of 
otters and by what the principal actually does in 
the job, but also by personal -views- held as to the 
nature of the work proceis Itself. Mjntzbetg (1975) 
found the effectiveness of the manager in industry 
was substantially influenced by his insjght Into 
his own work. Performance depended to a large., 
extent on how well the* manager understood and 
responded to the pressures and dilemmas of the 
job. Managers who were able to be introspective 
a^out their work with a c**ar sense of orpanlHat- 
al purpose were more likely to be effective at 
ir,)oba. We might suggest flkewise foV school ' 
ictpals! i 

s 



'J. 



£ Art interesting and novel perspective on the prin* 
cipalship. i*-#esented by Wake (1979), who ad- 
vances two reasons for the functional existence of 
'"the office" (in* the bricks and mortar sense) 
within the school^ Firstly, for conducting private 
interviews, and secondly for undertaking admin- 
istrative tasks withou} frequent . interruptions. 
Wake suggests that the reverse maf -equally be 
true - tbe principal's administrative duties might 
be a consequence of his having a private office 
with, clerical and support facilities. Provision of 
individual offices and secretaries to all teachers 
w®^d certainly reduce the administrative tasks of 
the* principal as teachers undertook these tasks 
themselves, Functional reasons aside, the other 
purpose of the prtncipaiship within the school is 
ascribed by Wake to a "symbolic expression, of an 
invisible social hierarchy" (g^JS),' tmpcfsed from 



outside, in which the principal is located at the 
top, Accordingly, he concludes: 'The meaning of tfie 
principal's role in the school is thvs centered 
around hisvccupancy of the office; his authority is 
denved 'from the occupancy of that office rather 




knowledge or 
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organis-ation. 
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than from the authority of 
even indispensable function, 
pensable only jn a formal hi 
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CentcaH-trj the issue of the wncipal's role is the 
source of his/her authority. Coa^ry to conven- 
tional ^wisdom, it is no longer fashionable Mo en- 
visage authority as "coming down from above", 
Rather, 1 1 depends on how orders**and communi- ^ 
cations* ^are perceived by others, Authority only 
really exists where individuals are prepared to 
accept* that another has the right to influence their 
behaviour in some fashion, • , • 

In the search for an acceptable authority base for 
• leadership ' by principals, French and Raven's J 
(1959) five sources of cower are useful. 
Reward power they describe as the capacity to 
provide positive tangible reinforcement for accept- 
able^! lower behaviour; co-ercive power, refers' to 
the ability, to inflict negative or punitive sanct- 
ions; legitimate "power derives from legislative 
enactments; expert power is based on the posses- 
sion and demonstration of special skills and know- 
ledge. As applied to schools, legitimate and*expert 
power are the most salient. 

Legitimate! power whthin a school attaches to the 
formal bureaucratic structure of the school.* It 

. ranges from pAvemmVit proclamations and^ orders, 
through to the local rules ^nd regulations ok the 
individual school. This represents the legal au- 
thority of the School, and of the principal in par- 
ticular, to act on certain matters. Expert power, 
00 the other/hand, derives from the individual 

'teaching aqd administfatlve- skills and expertise 



'of the principal. Authority; in this instance derives 
' from specialist knowledge based on training, 
whioh the principal brinas to the situation. It is 
the co-existence of these two forms of authority 
within schools that leads to an, uneasy ^coalition. 

m 

A MORE ENLIGHTENED SENSE OF + . 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 

Authority and autonomy in decision mafcin^lie at 
the centre of the controversy over the role of the 
principal. Survey research indicates a prepared- 
ness "by teachefs to allow principals to acton 
their behalf in matters of resource acquisition and 
handling, as weil as In public relations and n 
dealings wiX the community, the council and the 
Department. What is much less clear is the'will- 
ingness of teachers -to readily accept inclusions 
by the principal into activities requiring specific 
expertise in teaching and classroom matters. rf At 
the same time, principals are* being urged (Wetdy, 
1979) to take a more active role in the instruct- 
ional aspect of the school* Paradoxically, it is 
arso being claimed (Fallon, 1979) that this is 
beyond the capacity of the principal* to perform. 

Leaving aside the rhetoric, Goodiad (1978) comes 
close to the heart of the matter in his assertion 
*that educational administrators generally- seem to 
have lost a sense of x what their profession is 
about: "In education, tt is a long time since we 
paid homage to the^ essence of our profession" 
^p, 322). He was referring .particularly to an ex- 
cessive coptem with * matters administrative, 

j rather, thajrissues'Wi/caf/ona/. This tide, accord- 
ing to Goodiad, appears to be turning" Many edu- 
cational administrators * in rapidly growing num- 

" * bers - want to put education at the centre again, 
want to become educational leaders again, not 
mere managers, (p. 324) 



Scholars i i educational administratis in the past 
have either been oblivious to the possibility of any 
relagonship between the activities of the principal 
and pupil learning, or completely daunted by the 
multiplicity of intervening variables constituting 
causal networks. Despite the awesome nature of 
the task, research is begtnrling/to proceed in this 
area. A stucly by Wellisch, MacOueen, parnere 
and Duck (1978) designed to trace the possible 
effects of principal behaviour on pupil learning, 
found gains In pupil achievement in schools where 

*»" principals: (a) felt strongly about instruction; 
(b) communicated their views on instruction to 
teachers; (c) took responsibility for co-ordinating 
instruction, and fd) regularly reviewed and -dis- 
^cussed teaching In their schools with teachers. 
O jbservational studies are beginning to provide 

:RJCjdltional support, as well. 



This rese'arch, albeit limited, is important because 
it substantiates the long-held intuitive belief of 
many practitioners that the principal should not 
only, be a highly competent teac/er able to demap- 
strate this expertise *to teacherfe, but that he/she 
should also be actively involved in assisting 
teachers to modify the curriculum to betttr.suit 
the jieeds of children, Claims orf ihati«Tre4*-lime 
to exercise instructional leadership have bep\' 
described by Fallon (1979) as ajcomfortable excuse 
by principals "to avoid one of .re toughest jobs in 
-the world: assessing teaching /learning situations 
and suggesting ^ways of improving them" (p. 68). 
At least one principal (Weldy, 1979) made his own 
positional ear: "Principals must* furnish instruct- 
ional leadership whether they- want to or not. If 
they don't know Now, they must learn, If they don't * 
have time, they must find time" (p. 72*). 

As a precursor to the required change in role of 
many principals, perhaps we need to follow Gra- 
ssie's (1979) suggestion of changing the basis of 
the analogy v^p use to examine the principal ship. 
Maybe we have done the school principal a grave 
disservice by likening the role to that of a manager 
in industry, Instead, we should be drawing a para- 
llel with the front-line supervisor in industry who 
is "highly skilled in the process he is supervising' 
(p, 6). By emphasising the skills of teacher super-^ 
vision and evaluation (injts helping sense) we may 
be able to change the role of principals from that 
of "odd-job men doing the host of maintenance 
tasks any organisation throws up" (p. 6). 

TOWARDS A CHANGE OF ROUE 

' As this paper has suggested, there is a need to* 
carefully re-examine the current role of the* school 
principal, Jt was not the intention of this paper to 
provide prescriptive answers to this pressing 
educational problem. Nevertheless, if significant, 
meaningful and lasting changes are to be made so 
that the professional lives of principals are made 
more rewarding and schools better places of learn- 
ing, then clear directives will need to be forth- 
coming on how to effect these changes. 

Any suggestion of a large-scale return of principals 
" to actual classroom teadhing^ is obviously out of 
the question. Likewise,^ the proposition that prin- 
cipals become instant curriculum experts, or con- t 
sultants thoroughly conversant with the confusing 
ipdy of findings on research on' teaching, are 
equally 'implausible, Rather, what. is required Is 
something which is both more Comprehensive and 
more subtle! 



Jo qualify for the title of educational leader the 
school principal of the future will need to concen- 
trate on acquiring new skills and orientations. 



While haVing one eye firmly fixed on the expecta- 
tions avid needs of the wider community, a principal 
deserving of the tule of leader will have to have 
the other eye j usrt as firmly fixed on the teaching, 
instructional and pedagogical aspects of the school. 
This will necessitate much closer supervision and 
evaluation of teachers and programs, in a constru- 
ctive aifrd helping context, than has been customary 
in the past. As a gu*de, three factors should be 
paramount in whatever scheme is proposed for use 
by principals in helping teachers to improve m- 
- struction. Firstly, the classroom shourd be 'the 
arena or focus for any activity; secondly, the 
concerns and issues*of importance to teachers and 
pupils should feature prominently; and finally, .the 
teacher should be provided with objective feed- 
back as to the qualify of his/her classroom perfor- 
0 mance. While rvot guaranteeing instant success, if 
adopted these guidelines have the ingredients for 
establishing a basis upon which the principal can 
'begin to establish and assert a position of true pro- 
fessional leadership in the' school (Smyth, 1980). 

CONCLUSION 

this paper' began with a rhetorical question that 
emerged from a hypothetical scenario: can the 
school principal provide educational leadership of a 
kia^J that matters^ 

The analogy of the principal as a "manager" 
engaging in rational prescriptive procedures, was 
rejected in favour of research which portrayed the 
principal as a reactor to^ rather than a controller of, 
the circumstance in which he/she^ was embedded. 
The bureaucratic means by which the office was 
derived was suggested as contributing to a further 
entrenchment In that role. Rather than authority 
* being derived from expertise, it was seen to be 
rooted in' a form of legitimacy bestowed by bureau- 
cratic mentors. 

The key to the Jost. cause of Leadership in schools 
'was envisagedas tying in. matters educational 
-rather than administrative. Limited research sup- 
ports* me intuitive view that ftpils attain higher 
levels of achievement in schools where the prin- 
. cipal 12 more involved, and is seen to be more 
" concerned with, the instructional program of the 
school. Perhaps we should begin to think of the 
prfncipal /ess in terms of^l "manager" and more 
in terms of a "supervisor" armed with a definitive 
% body of expertise arifrskills,in classroom analysis. 
* equipped and able to tvelp In the Improvement of 
* teaching and jeaminQ. Tfce answer to the question 
Implied lo* trW Shakespearian sub-title to this 
paper la thaVprlncipals can provide a style of ed- 
O toipl leadership thatt make* a ' difference in 
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